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THE WOOD OF CHANCELLORSVILLE. 


Tue ripe red berries of the wintergreen 
Lure me to pause awhile 
In this deep, tangled wood. I stop and lean 
Down where thicse wild flowers smile, 
And rest me in this shade ; for many a mile, 
Through lane and dusty street, 
I’ve walked with weary, weary feet, 
And now I tarry ’mid this woodland scene, 
*Mong ferns and mosses sweet. 


Here all around me blows 
The pale primrose 
I wonder if the gentle blossom knows 
The iveling at my heart—the sulemn grief, 
So whelming and so deep 
That it disdains relief, 
And will not let me weep. 
I wonder that the woodbine thrives and grows, 
And is indifferent to the nation’s woes. 
For while these mornings shine, these blossoms 
bloom, 
Impious redellion wraps the land in gloom, 


Nature, thou art unkind, 
Unsympathizing, blind ! 
Yon lichen, clinging to th’ o’erhanging rock, 

{s happy, and each blade of grass, 

O’er which unconsciously [ pass, 
Smiles in my face, aud scems to mock 

Me with its joy. Alas! [ cannot find 

One charm iu bounteoas n ture, while the wind 
That blows upon my chock, bears on each gust 
The groans of my poor country, bleeding in the 

dust. 


The air is musical with notes 
That gush from winzéd warblers’ throats, 
And in the leafy trees 
I hear the drowsy hum of bees, 
Prone from the blinding sky 
Dance rainbow-tinted sunbeams, thick with 
motes, 
Daisies are shining and the butterfly 
Wavers from flower to flower ;—yet in this wood 
The ruthless focman stood, 
And every turf is dvenced with human blood. 


O heartless flowers ! 
O trees, clad in your robes of glistering sheen, 
Put off this canopy of gorgeous green ! 
These are the hours 
For mourning, not for gladness. 
smart 
Of treason dire gishes the nation’s heart, 
Let birds refuse to sing, 
And flowers to bloom upon the lap of spring. 
Let Nature’s fice itself with tears o’erflow, 
In deepest anguish fur a people's woe. 


While rank Rebellion stands 
With blool of martyrs on his impious hands ; 
While slavery and chains 

And cruelty and direst hate 

Uplift their heals within th’ afflicted State, 
And freeze the blood in every patriot’s veins— 
Let these old woodlands fair 
Grow black with gloom, and from its thunder-lair 
Let lightning leap, and scorch th’ accursed air ; 


While this 





Until the suffering earth, 

Of treason sick, shall spew the monster forth— 

And each regenerate sod 

Be consecrate anew, to Freedom and to God ! 
—Della R. German. 


* MORE THAN CONQUEROR.” 
F. B C. “ Died at his Guns.”—Chancellorsville. 


Ay, leave the Stripes and Stars 
Above nim, with the precious cap and sash, 
The mute mementoes of the battle’s crash, 
And of a hero’s scars. 


He ‘* entered into rest,’’ 
Ennobled e’en in dying. Christ’s true knight 
Is now a king, in royal glory dight, 
With ** Victor ’’ on his crest. 
And yet—God giveth sleep ! 
Earth’s freshest, frirest laurels never shed 
A glory like the halo round his head. 
Ye love him—Will you weep? 


Say ye “ His life is lest ; ! 
Our home’s sweet comfort and our crown of 
hope’? ? 
Nay, friends! His life has now a grander scope: 
A living holocaust. 


To God and Truth and Right 
It aye hath been. And if the living coal 
On God’s own altar hath upborne the soul 
In fiery chariot bright, 
*Mid battle roar and strife :— 
If to the fearless soldier God’s release 
Came swiftly, with the seal of ** perfect peace,” 
Upon his earthly life : 


Ay, though it sorely crush 
The hearts that clung to him,—poor hearts, that 
ache 
With growing sense of loss,—oh, for his sake 
Each wail of anguish hush ! 


And yet ye well may weep, 
As those who mourned o’er holy Stephen, erst 
On whose glad eyes heaven’s glories burst 
Before ‘* he fell asleep.’? 


A hero heart is still, 

And eyes are sealed, and loving lips are mute, 
Which bore on earth the Spirit’s golden fruit. 
But peace! It was God’s will ! 

And for our precious land— 
The land he loved and died for in her need, 
Tire blood of heroes is the country’s seed— 
As he stood may we stand ! 
The Lord of hosts doth reign ! 
He crowned your soldier, ‘‘ dying at his guns.” 
Oh, be the nation worthy of her sons, 
The noble-hearted slain. 


And so we sadly lay— 
Yet not all sadly, though with tearful eyes— 
A little nameless flower where he lies, 
And softly steal away. 
—NM. Y. Observer. 
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MAGNANIMITY. 


From The Saturday Review. 
MAGNANIMITY. 

ALEXANDER was not always magnanimous, 
but when he drank the suspected cup from 
the hand of his maligned friend and physi- 
cian, he gave one of those examples of mag- 
nanimity which raise human nature on tip- 
toe, and descend to posterity as the heirlooms 
of civilization. It may be doubted whether 
the history of the world contains a finer in- 
stance of that quality which alone assimilates 
man to the immortal gods. But, in order 
fully to realize the beauty and grandeur of 
his action, there are many things to consider. 
There is, first, the greatness of Alexander. 
He was at that time the greatest man in the 
world, and might, without undue conceit, 
have set an extraordinary value on his own 
life. Then we must consider the nature of 
his ambition, and its immensity. It was an 
ambition subject, in his inmost heart, to none 
of the checks or drawbacks of which modern 
men are often conscious. It constituted the 


very marrow and essence of his mind—was 
confirmed hy every spell of education and 
public opinion, whipped by every dream of 
his imagination, and ratified by every dictate 


of his conscience, such as it was. And if his 
ambition was unbounded, so was the tide of 
his success unprecedented and astounding, 
intoxicating and overwhelming. Then, on 
the other hand, we must look at the provok- 
ing triviality of the obstacle in the way of his 
glory. It was an illness, severe it is true, 
but so bricf and so casual as to involve no 
corroding disappointment, and to suggest no 
disgust, ‘but rather to make him grasp at life 


with the eagerness of a young, happy, and | 


ambitious man—a man ambitious and happy 
beyond all usual conditions of happiness and 
ambition. Moreover, in such a desperate 
state, when men drunk with the desire to 
live scize at every straw, and cast everything 
aside which endangers their last chance, we 
must place in the opposite scale the insignifi- 
cance of Philip of Acarnania, as Alexander | 
might have thought it, in comparison with 
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sian court—that he himself had been the 
target of faction and conspiracy, and that a 
man of such antecedents was, as it were, 
trained and moulded to suspicion. Never- 
theless, he handed the letter to Philip, and 
he drank the cup. 

The magnificence of the action speaks to 
the plainest understanding. But when we 
try to analyze it, and to discover that in it 
which, on the bare mention, touches our 
hearts and elevates our mitids, the task is by 
no means easy. In one aspect at least, it 
might be possible, with a show of reason, to 
accuse Alexander of mere rashness and frivol- 
ity. It would not have been a great action 
in any other man to sacrifice Alexander to his 
physician—the greater to the less ; and why, 
it might be argued, should that be the height 
of magnanimity, rather than mere folly, in 
Alexander himself, which in another man 
would have been a piece of brutal stupidity? 
Would Alexander have been les’ magnani- 
mous had he reasoned thus: ‘*T am of in- 
finitely more importance, not only to myself, 


-but to the world, than this man ; and it would 


be grossly absurd to endanger my life fur the 
sake of sparing him asuspicion which is prob- 
ably unjust, but which is not impossibly true. 
He himself must forgive me, and must under- 
stand how natural such a feeling on my part 
is. I will address Lim frankly, as becomes a 
man: * You have been to mea faithful ser- 
vant and a friend. I know it, and acknowl- 
edge it with all my heart. But at this crit- 
ical moment of my life, upon which you 
yourself know as well as [ do how much de- 
pends, you will not misinterpret my senti- 
ments towards you if I consult the dictates 
of prudence. The cup you bold in your hand 
may have been poisuned hy the very man who 
attempts to throw suspicion upon you, and 
who may be equally hostile to you and to 
me. You see how ready I am to make allow- 


‘ances for you; I anny ask you to make equal 
' filowances for me when I decline to drink the 


medicine you have prepared.’ ’? Some such 


, address as this, spoken as Alexander could 


his own life and the conquest of the world— ; have spoken it, would have seemed to many 


of Philip, not a great general, nur a great 
poet, nora great philosopher, but only a phy- 
sician, and, if an old friend, still a mere de-| 
pendant. Finally, we must remember that 
Alexander, from his youth up, had been ' 
reared in an atinosphere of relentless intrigue 


‘ininds, and perhaps not unjustly, the height 
of nobility on the part of one who need only 
have spoken the word to have the man’s head 
chopped off, and get that suspicion, at all 
‘events, cleared out of his way. Or take 
‘another supposition. Suppose the cup had 


—intrigue almost as black as that of a Rus- | been poisoned, and Alexander had died. 
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Would history have placed on record the 
magnanimity of Alexander, or his madness? 
The action would in either case have been the 
same, yet it can hardly be doubted that, had 
he died, half the world would have pro- 
nounced him a fool. On the other hand, his 
death would have shed additional lustre on 
his action in the eyes of all those who look 
upon martyrdom as the truest seal of sincer- 
ity. But, in either case, it was not an in- 
stance in which success is any real test of 
policy. And, indeed, it would seem to be of 
the essence of magnanimity in all cases to 
override policy in the pursuit of higher ends. 

If we attempt to analyze magnanimity, the 
first consideration evidently arises out of the 
naked meaning of the word—largeness of 
mind. No doubt, too, the first elementary 
notion which the word suggests is connected 
with bodily size. It is easier to conceive of 
the elephant as being magnanimous than the 
flea. Giants, says Mr. Thackeray, are good- 
natured and fond of beer. True, the elephant 
can be inconceivably petty and spiteful at 
times. And who can describe the daring of 


the unblushing flea? But, for all that, the 
popular notion holds good. And there is, 
further, the subjective notion of size as ap- 


plied to the mind itself. Indeed, we could 
make further distinctions, but they might be 
wearisome. So much, however, is plain and 
useful to consider, that from the physical no- 
tion of the indifference to trifles which char- 
acterizes big and strong men, insensible to 
pain, we come to the more subjective notion 
of a mind raised above trifles and occupied 
with great things—a mind which negiects the 
blades of grass at its feet, which traverses 
continents, leaps over deserts, spans the seas, 
and yearns towards the inaccessible stars. 
And thus magnanimity is the reverse of 
everything finicking and small. It is, in its 
elementary condition, a state of mind which 
feeds upon large objects, and is less conscious 
of small ones. Ilence it is the temper which, 
both hy speculation and experience, we are 
taught to attribute to all the governing classes 
of mankind—to conquerors and statesmen and 
generals, even to soldiers and sailors, and, hy 
analogy, to all those whose pursuits incline 
them to consider things in their more general 
aspects, such as great poets, great philoso- 
pliers, great judges. And thus it is that, by 
degrees, the purely physical idea of magni- 
tude is extended to moral subjects. From 





MAGNANIMITY. 


the admiration of great things to the con- 
tempt of small, there is but a step. And 
from one thing to another we pass to the con- 
tempt of death as unworthy to overawe a 
great mind, and so to the contempt of one’s 
own life, which comes to seem, as it were, an 
accident, external to a man’s own true self, 
his name and fame, his honor and reputation, 
his truth, loyalty, friendship, and that beauty 
of character which is as dear to the civilized 
man as his tattooing is to the savage. Henve 
the lines of the Latin poet :— 

** Summum crede nefas animam preeferre pudori, 

Et propter vitam vivendi perdere causas.”’ 

To treat life not as its own end, but asa means 
towards higher ends, is in fact the climax of 
human magnanimity, and the example given 
hy Alexander rivets the attention because it 
sets this cardinal quality of magnanimity most 
nakedly before us. Philip of Acarnania was 
perhaps his oldest friend and most tried at- 
tendant. To have doubted or sacrificed him 
would have been to have sacrificed everything 
worth living for in this life. Alexander killed 
Clytus, indeed, in an access of rage, because 
Clytus denied that his actions were those of a 
god. But for whom besides himself should 
he care whether or not his actions were those 
of a god, save for those, as Philip of Acar- 
nania, whom he so valued and who so valued 
him? It was as if he had said, ‘* Life is th 
highest good, but I will not even have life if 
it is not such a life as I choose—a life free 
from taint or suspicion, and according to my 
own ideal.” 

The contempt for our life in comparison 
with our ideal of what life should be, is thus, 
perhaps, the ultimate and most comprehen- 
sive definition of magnanimity. The con- 
tempt for personal comfort in comparison 
with the satisfaction of a thousand small 
claims of a higher kind is only a corollary of 
the main principle. For magnanimity con- 
sists in preferring the greater to the less, and 
there is always some point at which we reach 
the culminating price of life itself. This is 
the foundation of Christian magnanimity, the 
magnanimity of self-abnegation—that mag- | 
nanimity which enters into countless forms 
of Christian conduct and politeness, no sinall 
part of which might fairly be described as a 
series of miniature martyrdoms, which grad- 
ually cease to be felt as such, but without 
which no man in the present day can claim 
to realize in any degree the prevaling ideal 
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MAGNANIMITY. 197 


of true refinement, courtesy, and high-breed- 
ing. No doubt, too, the magnanimity of 
chivalry in olden times contributed to endear 
s0 many minute observances to minds other- 
wise so busy and so masculine. And in the 
present day, when the general operation of 
moral qualities is of more importance than 
their occasionally heroic aspects, everything 
which helps to counteract the intense and 
microscopic tendency of our social life and 
the subdivision of social interests must be re- 
garded asa blessing. There is the magna- 
nimity of temper—a generosity of emotion 
which overleaps trifles ; and there is the mag- 
nanimity of wisdom, or of an enlarged expe- 
rience, neither soured by too much misfortune 
nor spoiled by too much prosperity. There 
is the magnanimity of pride—a loftiness of 
self-esteem that cannot condescend from the 
dignity of its own pedestal to dip its feet in 
the common mud of little men. There isthe 
magnanimity of intellect, in those who, per- 
haps without much moral magnanimity, are 
so trained by their pursuits to generalization 
—that is, to consider things in their most 
general aspects—that they lose the sense of 
petty interests. Yet such men, who smile 
over the quarrels of governments and kings, 
will perhaps squabble frantically over a fossil 
bone. And, indeed, though intellectual pur- 
suits have an unquestionable tendency to ele- 
vate the mind, their effect is not universal. 
If some of the most intellectual men have 
been among the noblest, many have been 
among the meanest of mankind. 

Tt must be admitted that magnanimity, al- 
though the most beautiful and glorious of all 
the qualities to which a hyman being can 
aspire, is not that, which our modern civiliza- 
tion is most calculated to encourage. Our 
interests are too minute and subdivided, our 
life too feverish and rapid. The ties which 
bind us to one another and to society are too 
infinite in number and too liliputian in dimen- 
sion. Petty and peddling pursuits and ac- 
complishments, minute training, the increase 
of education by the spoon, a state of petty 
dependence due to the infinitesimal network 
of mutual claims and responsibilities—all 
tend to dwarf any natural tendency to mag- 
nanimity. The modern man learns from his 
youth up, for the most part, to tread deli- 
cately among our modern china. He learns 
to stoop and quibble and manceuvre. He 
shuffles, sneers, and backbites. He picks his 





steps, and bows to one side and to the other. 
He likes what is pretty and smooth and 
subtle. He is bored by what is large and 
solidand noble. He is fond of tinsel, and dis- 
likes plain gold. His favorite expression is 
‘*‘ nice.’ Weare very far indeed from un- 
dervaluing the blessings of a more diffused 
education, and of the increase of that which 
is called, though much of it is falsely called, 
refinement and civilization. But every ad- 
vantage has its disadvantages, and we only 
attempt to point them out. And though we 
should not be prepared to recommend the ex- 
ample of the gallant and impulsive old noble- 
man who, after a lifetime spent in all the 
great wars of the past generation, declared 
that none of his children should learn to do 
more than read and sign their namcs, we can 
fully enter into the sharp contempt with 
which a man who had seen life in all its 
aspects of grandeur, heroism, and devotion 
would look upon much that he observed 
around him in the rising generation. After 
all, the aim of education is to make men and 
women. If the end of civilization really were 
to make pedantic simpletons of women, and 
babies and fops of men, some of us would 
prefer to retrace our steps towards so-called 
barbarism, as being, in fact, the higher state 
of things. But then there is also the affecta- 
tion of magnanimity—the affectation of the 
frog trying to swell itself out to the dimen- 
sions of the bull. It is inconceivable how 
the ramifications of false magnanimity extend 
throughout socicty, and under what infinite 
aspects it displays itself, from the affectation 
of wearing no crinoline to the affectation of 
wearing it bigger than any other woman. 
There is the affectation of being superior to 
trifles, with which dishonest men conceal 
their ignorance under pretence of laughing 
at botany and beetles. ‘The partof truc mag- 
nanimity here is not to pooh-pooh the subject, 
but to recognize its importance, and survey 
one’s own ignorance with perfect ease, with- 
out flutter or dismay. Those who do this 
are ever superior to their ignorance. There 
is just as much little-mindedness in the indus- 
try with which some people drag the atten- 
tion of their neighbors to their own defects, 
as there is in the hot and cowardly haste of 
others in covering up the minutest short- 
coming. True magnanimity is too great to 
be much concerned to do either. 

Aristotle has said that all great men are 
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MAGNANIMITY. 


melancholy, and it is interesting to trace the | are usually, except at particular moments of 
part which melancholy plays as an almost | extraordinary activity, melancholy, and of a 


inseparable feature of magnanimity. The 
ancients, when they ascribed a slow gait and 
the absence of eagerness to men of great 
minds, touched, unconsciously perhaps, upon 
this side of magnanimity. Zcal may, indecd, 
at certain critical moments, be essential to 
greatness of mind, but asa rule it is of the 
essence of a large mind to be impressed with 
the comparative triviality of things rather 
than with their overwhelming importance. 
Hence we come upon the true explanation of 
the notorious fact that zealots of all denomi- 
nations are, invariably and without exception, 
men of little minds. Jt is true that zealots 
often do great things, and bring down men 
infinitely their superiors, just as some vermin 
will fasten undaunted on the neck of the 
eagle, and, wingless themselves, bring the 
imperial bird down from the skies. But the 
secret of their audacity is the blindness and 
contraction, not the largeness, of their vision. 
The melancholy and the magnanimity of 
Hamlet go hand in hand, and a zealot is in- 
capable of either. And largeness of vision 





brooding disposition. The sparrows that are 
forever chirping, the rabbits that are forever 
hopping about, the doves that are forever 
cooing, and, generally speaking, the more 
mobile part of creation, are illustrations on 
the opposite side of the same great principle 
which Aristotle expressed in reference to man- 
kind when he said that great men are melan- 
cho!y. It does not in the least follow that 
peevish and melancholy people are therefore 
great. Peevishness and melancholy are, un- 
luckily, a8 common as true magnanimity is 
rare. Still, in spite of this, it remains true 
that a certain sadness and melancholy, far 
removed, indeed, from the affectation of it, 
are the almost invariable concomitants of the 
greatest of human qualities. But if this be 
considered a drawback, what shall we say of 
the indefinable charm, the magnetic influence 


,of true magnanimity? Magnanimity lends 
'a mellowness, an ease, a grace, a boundless 


sense of liberty to human intercourse, which 
are its highest and rarest fruits. Magnanim- 


_ity heightens all enjoyments, smooths all as- 


is inseparable from a special melancholy, due | 
not to the peevishness and grumbling of dis- 


content, but partly to a truer estimate of 
things, and partly to the perception of the 
infinitesimally small weight of the greatest 
man in the general scale of the universe. It 


beasts and birds of prey—that is to say, ani- 


of the world from a higher point of view— 


perities, exaggerates nothing, knows no re- 


-venge, nor selfishness, nor egotism, nor 


pettiness, nor spite—is not a time-server, nor 
a tuft-hunter, nor a fortune-hunter. The 
pleasures of vanity may grow cold, and even 


_ those of sober and well-gotten fame may grow 
is curious to observe also that, as a rule, | 


pale ; but magnanimity never palls, for it de- 


pends upon itself, and is the halo of its own 
mals accustomed to look down upona portion | 


existence. 





“In Tun TWINKLING oF AN Eyg.’’—One mo- 
ment, the sick-room, the scaffold, the stake ; the 
next, the paradisiacal glory. One moment, the 
sob of parting anguish ; the next, the great deep 
swell of the angels’ song. Never think, reader, 
that the dear ones you have seen die had far to 
go to meet God afier they parted from you. 


with him. The slight pressure of the cold fin- 
gers lingered with you yet, but the little child 
was with his Saviour.—Recreations of a Coun- 
try Parson. 


‘Tie Bible, we all know, is not a ‘logical ’ 


Never think, parents, who have seen your chil-| book mercly. It has the richness and redun- 
dren die, that after they left you they had to dancy of Oviental fancy. Nor is it a day-book, 


traverse a ‘ark, solitary way, along which you! to be treated dryly. 


would have liked, if it had been possible, to lead 
them by the hand, and bear them company till 
they came into the presence of God. You did so 
if you stood by them till the last breath was 
drawn. You did bear them company into God’s 
very presence if you only stayed beside them till 
they died. The moment they left you they were 


It is all wet through and 
through with the dew of the Spirit. From a 
certain point of view and under a certain light 
its dewdrops begin to flash and sparkle, as it 
were. There is a rainbow-like eifulgence of 
celestial things. Nor is this a fickle, uncertain, 
inharmonious splendor. The same light flashes 
from Genesis to Revelation.’’—Mahan. 
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From Chambers’s Journal. 
SURE TO WIN. 
CHAPTER I. 

You wish to hear the old man’s story, my 
dear, and how your mother and I first made 
acquaintance? Well, ifit will give you pleas- 
ure, 60 be it. The circumstances are still 
fresh in my memory ; but if I trip, there sits 
the other partner in the firm—God bless her 
comely face !—ready to amend the record. 

Just thirty years ago, last Hilary term, 
Colonel Josiah Stark, H.E.I.C.S., C.B., ex- 
commander of that famous regiment the Bog- 
glywollah Fencibles, returned home from In- 
dia. Age seventeen, he sailed away, with a 
smiling, ruddy countenance and a gleeful 
heart ; age sixty-seven, he came back, with 
a sallow, war-worn visage and a diseased liver. 
Truth compels me to admit that the colonel 
was neither prepossessing in appearance nor 
amiable in character. Tall, broad-shouldered, 
and grim, with large, irregular features, and 
iron-gray hair bristling like hayonets, he did 
not strike you, even at first sight, asa mar? 
likely to dv a kind action; you felt instine- 
tively that he would have looked upon it as 
weakness. Woe betide the beggar who asked 
of him analms! if aman, the colonel growled 
out a stern inquiry why a sturdy fellow like 
the applicant wasn’t at work, or serving the 
king, and ominously twirled his cane; if a 
woman prayed assistance and bread for starv- 
ing babes, he held her in conversation untila 
policeman passcd, and then gave her in charge 
for vagrancy. 

During his residence in India, Colonel Stark 
had shaken the pagoda-tree to some purpose. 
Yellow sovereigns, bright and glittering with 
the effigies of the first gentleman in Europe ; 


-or pleasant, crisp papyri, bearing the signa- 


ture of one Mr. Abraham Newland, were the 
fruit he had gathered. When the colonel con- 
sidered he |:ad amassed, not enough,—no sen- 
sible man ever dues,—but at any rate sufficient 
to live upon in comfort for the rest of his days, 
he turned his thoughts towards home. One 
crowning pleasure he reserved to be still en- 
joyed, and tis consisted in setting up as the 
great man of the neighborhood into which he 
had been born. 

So Colonel Josiah Stark retired from the 
service, and returned to England, bringing 
with him, as appendages of his state—ztem, 
one shivering Llinda servant called Johtee 
Lall, attired in white garments, with a tur- 


ban like unto the hues of the rainbow ; item, 
one large and heavy bambvo, brass-tipped, 
many-knotted, with whose weight and calli- 
bre Johtee Lall was painfully familiar; and 
item, one red-eyed, handsome white cuckatoo, 
reported well versed in oriental slang. 

Finding, upon his return to Dayfield, a 
pleasant country residence called the Ferns, 
about two miles from the town, the colonel 
hired the place, furnished it with the luxu- 
rics long residence in the cast had rendered 
necessaries, and installed himself and his 
household in this new abode. Then came a 
difficulty. 

The colonel, after realizing his property in 
India, and laying out the plan of campaign 
for his future life, had overlooked the fact, 
that he must have somebody to superintend 
his household. A week’s residence at the 
Ferns awakened him to the necessity. Why 
did he not engage a housekeeper? you will 
say. The idea did just flit across his mind, I 
admit, and with a lordly air he looked down 
the columns of the Times for the article he 
required. As he read, a vision uprose before 
fhim of an elderly female in black, with a 
sharp nose and a vinegar aspect, who cast in 
her employer’s teeth, when rebuked, the rec- 
ollection of the dear departed. 

‘* Never, no, never in all the years as we 
was married,’’ the evlonel seemed to hear his 
housekeeper wail, ‘‘ did my Mr. Kenspeckle 
find fault with his victuals. Never would he 
have allowed anybody to say an “arsh word to 
his Harabella. Bui alas! the dear saint has 
long been a hangel in ’caven, and his poor 
lone widder must suffer in peace.” 

To which the colouc! caught himself reply- 
ing: ‘‘D——n it, ma’am, and I wish you 
did !” 

Or, yet worse, he might engage a house- 
keeper with matrimonial views ; and the col- 
onel shuddered when he thought of what a 
terrible catastrophe this would he. He was 
rich, single, and eldcrly—not old; I should 
think not, indeed. What ifthelimit of man’s 
years were placed at thrcescore and ten, and 
he only wanted three years to complete that 
period ; age after all, is only comparative, 
and should be reckoued by vigor and strength 
of constitution. 

‘* There’s many «a youngster at five and 
twenty not half what [ am at sixty-seven,” 
quoth the colonel, grimly, as he tossed aloft 
his brawny arms. ‘J should be a devil of a 
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catch for some designing jade, I should. No; 
that would be worst of all.” 

In short, the chances of comfort in engag- 
ing a housekeeper were terribly hazardous and 
dead against the colonel. Whether he was 
wept at or marricd, the result would be 
equally fatal to happiness. 

*« And what can I do with a woman that 
don’t suit me?’’ pondered Colonel Stark. 
*‘ Not what I should if we were in India. 
There I should have a khansamaun to look 
after the house ; and if he didn’t do his duty, 
he'd be triced up at the halberds, and the 
drummer be laying on fifty before the nigger 
could squeak Jack Robinson. But what are 
you to do with a woman?”’ 

And the colonel groaned again in utter per- 
plexity of spirit. Suddenly, a bright idea 
flashed across him—his daughter Letty! 
Why she was the very thing ; open to none of 
the objections that had troubled him, his own 
child, who would naturally look after her old 
father’s comfort—here the colonel grew pa- 
thetic— and smooth the passage of the few 
remaining years he yet might have to live. 
Besides, there was economy in this arrange- 
ment. For eight or ten years he had been 
investing capital in his daughter’s education ; 
she should now repay the outlay with inter- 
est by her affection and care. So Letty Stark, 
aged seventeen, was brought home from school 
to superintend her father’s household. 

There was one peculiar feature in Colonel 
Stark’s character which rendered him a very 
difficult man to agree with—this was mis- 
trust. The author of his own fortunes, com- 
pelled from early youth to keep a watchful 
eye upon his interests and expenditure, the 
habit bad increased with age to universal sus- 
picion. Hemay have had cause. A long ex- 
perience of men in an arduous profession has 
taught me that the majority will swindle you 
if they can. I don’t mean to say there are 
not exceptions, but there being such only 
proves the correctness of the rule. Never give 
any one an opportunity to get the advantage 
of you, and you will be spared many vexa- 
tions and much loss. This is my candid opin- 
ion as a professional man. I should chargea 
stranger six-and-eightpence for the advice ; 
but I give it you, reader, for nothing. 

Still, there are limits to all things. Col- 
onel Stark stepped over the limits, and dis- 
trusted everybody without distinction. His 
causeless jealousy poisoned his wife’s exist- 





ence. Meanings and intentions of which the 
poor lady was entirely innocent were attrib- 
uted to all her words and actions, until, she 
being of frail and nervously susceptible or- 
ganization, the colonel positively worried and 
suspected her into the grave. Nor did he 
entertain a more favorable opinion of her 
daughter or of the sex in general. 

«Cats, sir,’? he would designate those de- 
lightful creatures — ‘‘ cats, nothing more. 
Always trying to dip their whiskers in for- 
bidden cream, and purring meekly about you, 
to make you believe ’em honest.’’ 

Coupled with universal distrust, the col- 
onel entertained another unpleasant persua- 
sion—-this was, that all the world had en- 
tered into a conspiracy to hoodwink—or, as 
he expressed it, to ‘*do”’—him upon every 
possible occasion, which naturally begat a 
strong determination upon his part never to 
be done. Successful evasion of various art- 
ful snares had produced its necessary conse- 
quence, an overweening trust in his own 
‘sagacity and clearness of sight; so that I 
verily believe there did not march up and 
down upon the earth’s surface a more self- 
confident and conceited individual than he. 

Now, at the time Letty Stark came to live 
at the Ferns, I, Caleb Stutely, was articled 
to my Uncle Ferrill, a solicitor in large prac- 
tice at Bayfield, and the professional adviser 
of many of the county families round the 
town. Ile had acted as the colonel’s agent 
for years. To his care Letty had been con- 
signed upon her mother’s death in India ; by 
him she had been placed at the same school 
with my sister Grace, now in London, mar- 
ried ; in his house the girls had always spent 
their holidays; and the inevitable conse- 


quence of ali this was, that though both of. 


us were children in the eyes of our sagacious 
elders, Letty Stark and I were very old and 
intimate friends indeed. 

At what precise period of my acquaint- 
ance with Letty I first began to—to—well, 
to feel a éendre towards her, at this distance 
of time I am quite unable to say; I only 
know that, when the sentiment did manifest 
itself, its growth was marvellous. Like 
Jack’s beanstalk, it sprang up in a night. 
The first symptoms were, an unusual difli- 
dence, a strange embarrassment in Letty’s 
presence, exaggerated by a painful sense of 
personal deficiency. Up to that hour, I had 
thought I was rather a good-looking fellow 
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than otherwise; thenceforth, I believed my- 
self hideous ; I depreciated my teeth, I ab- 
horred my budding whiskers, I considered my 
figure anything but fine. Of a night, I es- 
tablished myself before the looking-glass in 
my bedroom, with a candle on each side the 
mirror, and fell to abusing my perfections 
seriatim. 

‘Call this coarse, ropy fibre hair!’’ I 
would exclaim, holding up my hyacinthine 
locks—which, by the way, must be surely 
blue. ‘* Ah! look at Letty’s, curling around 
her delicate head like the tendrils about a 
sweet young vine. That a complexion, that 
mottled, sunburnt skin! Not for a second 
to be likened to my Letty’s lovely red and 
white, blending so exquisitely that you can- 
not note the line where lily blushes into rose. 
And | to aspire to such perfection! I wonder 
at, and hate myself for the presumption.” 

I made a great fool of myself, my dear, 
but I had taken the fever badly, and’ went 
regularly through all the stages of the disor- 
der. Ilowever, in spite of my conviction of 
Letty’s infinite superiority, I did somehow 
one day muster courage to enter my suit. 
Perhaps my pleading was too eloquent to be 
resisted ; perhaps the judge was kindly dis- 
posed towards me; anyhow, the summing- 
up was entirely in my favor, and, to my ex- 
treme delight, the verdict also. Therewith, 
one step in advance was certainly made, yet 
not the most important one. It was all very 
well, and gratifying enough to the parties 
especially concerned, for Caleb Stutely, bach- 
elor, and Letitia Stark, spinster, both of the 
parish of Bayfield, to exchange vows of eter- 
nal constancy and plight each other their 
troth, as these two rash young persons did 
upon various notable occasions ; but they 
were not, after all, the chief parties to be 
consulted. What would the colonel say, 
when he came to hear of the matter? Ah! 
what did he say? Even after the lapse of 
thirty years, I still shudder at the remem- 
brance. The event happened at a party 
given by my Unele Ferril at his house in 
Bayfield. Hunting abvut with his custom- 
ary suspicion, Colonel Stark observed that 
his daughter and I were absent from the 
room; he instantly proceeded in search of 
us. As ill-luck would have it, Letty and, I 
having just finished a quadrille, were at that 
moment resting upon a seat in the adjoining 
conservatory, my arm entwined about my 
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charmer’s slender. waist, my lips in the act 
of imprinting a salute upon her tender cheek. 
When I subsequently raised my eyes,. they 
encountered the wrathful orbs of the colonel, 
glaring through the blossoms of a passion- 
flower. Medusa’s head could not have turned 
Perseus, if he had only happened to see it, 
into more sudden stone. Colonel Stark burst 
in upon us like a tornado. 

‘*Come along, come along, you — you 
jade!’ he shouted, hauling my poor girl by 
the wrist into the midst of the astonished 
dancers. ‘Ill put a stop to this. We'll 
have no more billing and coving behind the 
old man’s back, I promise you. Be off this 
instant; toss on your things, and order the 
carriage! And as for you, young Parch- 
ment,’’ continued the colonel, turning to me, 
and thrusting his bony fist like a smelling- 
bottle close under my nose, ‘‘ damme, sir, 
I’ve a great mind to break every blank bone 
in your blank, rascally, pettifogging car- 
cass.’”’ 

The commotion occasioned by this proceed-- 


ling may be easily imagined. Letty rushed 


with crimsoned countenance to the door, fol-- 
lowed by many of the younger ladies, who 
were indignant at the colonel’s coarse vio- 
lence, and stood by their order. The more 
severely virtuous and moral — wall-flowers 
these mostly, by the way—drew themselves 
up with an air of conscious rectitude, and 
frowned reproof upon the culprits. For my 
part, I was furious. I recollect making a 
rush at the colonel, with some vague inten- 
tion of choking him summarily upon the 
spot, but was promptly collared and held off 
by my Uncle Ferrill. Others threw them- 
selves between us, and edged me into a cor- 
ner, while the colonel was half persuaded, 
half hustled from the room. In five minutes 
more, I heard the carriage which contained 
my Letty drive away. 

This untoward accident broke up the party ; 
gentility both dreads and loves nothing so 
much as a scene, and here had been a scene 
with a vengeance. One by one our guests 
pleaded fatigue, or alleged other pretexts for 
what was in reality desire to get away and 
talk over what had taken place; and ina 
short time my Uncle Ferril and I were left 
alone. 

‘* Well, Nephew Caleb?”’ said my uncle, 
calmly, raising his eyebrows into notes of 
interrogation, when the last visitor had quit- 
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ted the house. ‘This is a pretty business, | kind of action to that you hint at, to bear 
Don’t you feel ashamed of yourself, | upon the colonel, uncle,” I retorted, bitterly. 
‘¢ T pass over the personal insult, however; I 
*‘ Nota bit,’’ Lanswered,stoutly. ‘‘ There’s|can treat that with disdain; but the cruel 
no shame in liking a charming girl like Let- | annoyance to which he has subjected Letty is 
ty, [should hope, uncle. The only shame | quite another matter, and for that I shall cer- 
in the matter belongs to her brute of a fa-| tainly call him to account.’’ 
ther, who called me a pettifogger too—con-| And I paced up and down the drawing- 
found him! If you hadn’t stopped me, un-| room in great exasperation. 
ele, Ld have had an apology out of the old} My uncle was a bit of a philosopher in his 
tyrant, or I'd have known the reason why!’’| way. He leaned back in his chair, and 
“*Pish!’? replied Unele Ferril, leisurely | watched me for a minute or two with some 
taking snuff. ‘+ You speak like a very young | amusement. 
man, nepew. If you really felt offended at| ‘* It’s curious,” he said presently, ‘* to ob- 
« hasty expression, the law affords the rem-| serve how completely passion blinds even 
edy. Colonel Stark is a man of substance, | tolerably sensible persons to positive fact. 
and the 2 is no doubt actionable. See| Here have you, by an ill-timed display 
Skinnum v. Jagg, Q. B. Rep. 44, where, de-| of attachment to Letty Stark, provoked her 
fendant telling plaintiff he was no gentleman, | father to exercise his legal authority as a 
plaintiff obtained a verdiet upon the ground | parent over that infant, and you now feel im- 
of being entitled by act of parliament to| mensely indignant at the consequences of 
write himself Esquire. Again, Diachylon | your own act,—have the goodness to pick up 
v. The O'Blatherum, M. P., C. Pl. xvi. 96,| the chair you have just kicked over, if you 
is even more in point. In this case, an Irish | please. The set is valuable. Thank you. 
defendant refused to defray plaintiff's charges | You feel indignant, I repeat and threaten 
for plastering a broken head. Defendant, Colonel Stark with personal violence—most 
who had been bred to the bar, conducted his | reprehensible and unprofessional, I must say 
defence in person, and becoming excited, | —because he rightfully rebukes his daughter 
pleaded that plaintiff was only ‘a low thief | for impropriety of conduct. Love, Caleb, 
of an apothecary,’ not a duly qualified prac- | appears strangely at variance with logic in 
titioncr ; but Biuck, C.B., quoted high au-| your mind. May I trouble you to replace the 
thority to show that the objection was shabby, | coal-scuttle? ”” 
and could not stand. Same plaintiff then} ‘* Then you actually mean to defend the 
brought a second action, arising out of the | man’s brutality, uncle?’’ I demanded in 
former, against same defendant, for the lihel| greater anger than ever. My uncle had a 
uttered in open court. Defendant pleaded | most annoying way of putting things, which 
license of council as a justification ; but a| made him seem generally in the right. 
serdict was recorded against him. He ap-| ‘No, Caleb; there you mistake. Your 
pealed, and carried the case before all the tri- | usually clear mind is not apparently at this 
bunals, until it reached the House of Lords,| moment able to perceive the true gist of 
where judgment was finally delivered in my argument. Ido not excuse the manner 
original pla rintiif’s favor—Bruffam, at that | in which Colonel Stark thought proper to 
time chancellor, opining defendant would | exert his authority; I only assert his un- 
have had a better plea if he had alleged irre- | doubted right, and your consequent unreason- 
sponsibility from imperfect cure ; as it. was|ableness ; that is all. And new we will pro- 
evident upon the merits, that all (if any of) | ceed to discuss what had better be dune.” 
the brains originally knocked out could ni it | So my uncle, having satisfied his forensic 
have been replaced. A full report of these mind by placing the question in its correct 
interesting and impo tant proceedings will be legal bearing, yielded to his natural kindly 
found in Patter ana Clatter’s Remarl: able | heart, and sympathized with my unfortunate 
Cases, t. 87. But witr respect to Colonel | love- -trouble as fully as an unprofessional 
Stark, I leave you to judge how far an action | uncle might have done. 
against the father would advance your suit; The position was certainly awkward. But 
with the daughter. while it was simply unpleasant to me, for Let- 
“T should have brought a very different | ty it was really serious. To be the subject 
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of comment for the sneers and innuendoes of 
the malicious and the spiteful, is bad enough 
in an extensive sphere; in the little circle 
that constituted the Bayfield world, it was 
social death. Letty must be rescued from 
this situation without delay. My uncle there- 
fore undertook to proceed next morning to 
the Ferns, and propose in due form for the 
immediate recognition of our engagement. 

This decided, I felt comparatively at ease. 
Sanguine and tolerably self-assured, I had 
little fear that the colonel would not consider 
me a fit match for his daughter. My uncle 
was wealthy, and I was his heir ; I had prop- 
erty of my own even then; and when my ar- 
ticles expired, 1 was to enter the firm. Some 
trifling difficulty might perhaps be raised 
upon the score of unequal rank, but the col- 
onel had no ancestry whose names might be 
offended by a mésalitance, while I was the de- 
scendant of an ancient family’ Even my un- 
cle admitted that he did not believe this ob- 
stacle would he insuperable. 

Alas! short-sighted lawyers that we were ! 
Neither of us conceived in what direction the 
actual hindrance would be found. 


CHAPTER II. 


Wenrr I to live to the age of Methuselah, 
which Heaven forbid, I should never forget 
the tremor of nervous anxiety in which I 
passed the time of my uncle’s absence upon 
his mission to the Ferns. 

Very sagacious people aver that whenever 
you have to wait for anything, time passes 
quickest in occupation. I am not prepared 
to deny the fact, but I do maintain that in 
this particular men are at a disadvantage. 
Ladies are more favorably placed. Many 
ways of employing time are open to them 
which are closed to the sterner sex. The ex- 
citement of recovering a dropped stitch, the 
absorption of rectifying a mistaken pattern, 
are exhaustless sources of feminine delight. 

It will not seem singular, then, that I con- 
sidered the two hours and twenty-five min- 
utes of Uncle Ferril’s absence at least thrice 
that period. When he finally returned, I 
sprang to meet him. 

‘“ Well, uncle,” I exclaimed, ‘ what 
news? ”? 

Now, my Uncle Ferril was a very method- 
ical man. Nothing less than an earthquake, 
I think, could have moved him to omit a 
habit ; so 1 was not surprised to see him de- 
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posit his cane in its accustomed corner, hang 
up his hat on its usual peg, slowly draw off 
his gloves, and folding one within the other, 
place them in his pocket, and sink into the 
comfort of his leather-backed chair, before 
he prepared to deliver his report. As for 
expecting to gain a clue to what had passed 
from the expression of his countenance, was 
he not a solicitor of many years’ standing? 
But I was too eager now to give these cir- 
cumstances due weight. 

‘Well, uncle?” I repeated, hastily, 
‘‘what did old Stark say? What will HO 
do? When can I see Letty?” 

‘¢ Unfavorable. Very little—nothing. Not 
at all,” returned my uncle, laconically an- 
swering my questions seriatim. 

‘Good heavens, uncle! Why, what can 
you mean?’”’ 

“Just this—it is not Colonel Stark’s in- 
tention to permit Miss Letty to marry.” 

‘Not at present, I suppose. Well, no 
matter. We are young, and we can wait. ° 
What time did he fix for probation, uncle? ” 

- ‘¢The colonel mentioned no particular pe- 

riod, Caleb,’”? pursued Uncle Ferril. ‘* The 
impression he conveyed to me, in fact, was 
that he did not intend Miss Letty to marry at 
all.” 

‘* What! never?” I roared. ‘* Why, the 
unconscionable old barbarian! Does he ex- 
pect to keep the poor girl in single wretched- 
ness all her days?” 

‘* Such, I was given to understand from his 
own lips, is his anticipation,” returned my 
uncle, gravely. 

‘Oh, preposterous, ridiculous, absurd,’’ 1 
shouted. ** The thing’s impossible, upon the 
face of it. Why, uncle, hecan’t! He surely 
never intends to seclude her from society al- 
together, to make her a female hermit, to 
shut her out from the world in the bloom of 
youth! Ie doesn’t entertain such mediaeval 
notions of parental authority as that would 
argue, uncle?” 

** Sumething very nearly approaching there- 
to, I am afraid, Caleb,”’ replied Uncle Ferril, 
with a sigh. ‘*The colonel’s line of argu- 
ment, 80 far as I was able to follow it, ap- 
peared to be this. He has no especial objec- 
tion to you personally, further than that you 
desire to take away his child—to rob him of 
her, was his expression. You seem a de- 


cent young fellow enough, he obligingly ob- 


served, and would probably make as good a 
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husband as another. But he objects to any 
husband for his daughter, as I gather; at 
least, during his lifetime. Her first duty, he 
remarked, is to her father. He has had her 
educated and brought up at considerable ex- 
pense ; he has never yet reaped any benefit 
from the capital thus laid out, and he intends, 
again to use his own expression, to make his 
money of her now. He has no notion, he 
says, of some good-looking gawk—don’t be 
angry—stepping in and carrying off his child, 
iast when she is beginning to afford some 

turn for what she has cost. In short, he 
considers that, as her father, he has the best 
right to her services. And really, Caleb,” 
concluded Uncle Ferril, offering me his snuff- 
box, ‘*the colonel’s position is, legally, so 
entirely unassailable, that I do not see what 
can be done. Try the mixture ; it’s genuine 
blackguard, I assure you.” 

** Done, uncle? ’’ I repeated, aghast at this 
tmexpected turn of affairs. ‘I'll tell you 
what's to be done! IfI can’t get Letty with 
her father’s consent, I’ll have her without it. 
I'll carry her off to Scotland, and marry her 
at Gretna. That's what's to be done, if we 


can't bring Colonel Stark to reason.’’ 
‘* There's only one trifling obstacle to that 


course, Caleb,’’ returned my uncle, “and it 
happens to be precisely the one the coloncl 
expects you will adopt. His last words to 
me, in fact, were : ‘ Tell your youngster, Fer- 
ril, I wouldn’t advise him to beat up my gar- 
rison in search of the prize; I’m too old a 
soldier to be taken unawares. <A lawyer’s 
skin may be of parchment, but it wont keep 
out a brace of bullets.’ ”’ 

‘©The brute!’’ I ejaculated in dismay. 
‘Then, uncle, what on earth és to be done?” 

‘For the present, I should recommend 
nothing. Perfect quiet and apparent resig- 
nation. For a time, of course, the colonel 
will be upon his guard, but his vigilance will 
soon wear off. Time and a little patience 
will solve the difficulty, I make no doubt. 
T’ll trouble you fur Mr. Verney’s deed-box, 
if you please.”’ 

. Therewith the subject dropped. 

But it was impossible for me, however 
easy for my uncle, to bury my sorrows in 
Mr. Verney’s deed-box ; and, catching up my 
hat, I rushed away—out of the office, out of 
Bayfield, out of the world I half intended, in 
the madness of my rage. What might have 
occurred, I hardly know, if, turning a sharp 
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angle of the road, I had not encountered and 
almost trodden under foot the colonel’s Hindu 
servant, Johtee Lall. Ordinarily, I shunned 
this man. There was a writhing servility in 
his manner, so different to anything I bad 
heretofore encountered in persons of a similar 
class in my own country, that I could hardly 
bear to speak to the fellow civilly. Even his 
color was a fault in my prejudiced eyes. But 
there were other circumstances which swelled 
the dislike I entertained. The Hindu wasa 
coward and a bully: I had seen him frighten 
children, when he thought himself unnoticed, 
witb hideous faces and uncouth gestures, un- 
til the little things ran shrieking for refuge 
behind their mothers’ gowns. Let but a 
sturdy laborer approach, whose Saxon heart 
and strong right arm were ready to protect 
the helpless, and Johtee, fawning with obse- 
quious grin, would try to attract the tiny 
creatures he had just repelled. The spiteful 
mischief of the ape, the sinuous, gliding mo- 
tion of the snake, and the ferocious appetites 
of the tiger, where their indulgence appeared 
secure, seemed mingled in the feilow’s nature. 
Thinking of Johtee, I have wondered some- 
times at the siege of Delhi, but could thor- 
oughly understand the horrors of the Indian 
mutiny. 

In my present frame of mind, however, the 
sight of the Hindu was welcome. ‘Two bribes 
he found it impossible to resist—his fingers 
always closed with an insunctive clutch on 
gold, and he could never withstand the temp- 
tation of a glass of brandy-pawnce, or grog. 
From him, therefore, I knew i could obtain 
valuable information as to the colonel’s pro- 
ceedings at the Ferns; perhaps I might even 
persuade him to convey a note to Letty. 
Telling the Hindu to follow, I went straight 
to the bar of a country inn upon the Bayfield 
road, and administered a strong dose of the 
liquid bribe. It proved only too effectual. 
Ilis weak head was unable to bear the liquor; 
and although I gained the intelligence I de- 
sired, I saw it would be too hazardous to in- 
trust him with anything which, in his intox- 
ication, he might easily betray. 

That same evening, shortly after dusk, I 
set out to reconnoitre the enemy's position, 
for you may easily suppose I was not to be 
deterred by Colonel Stark’s threats from at- 
tempting to gain an interview with Letty. I 


‘walked slowly down the road, and it was 


dark when I passed the swing-gate on the 
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path leading to the Ferns. Treading very 
gingerly—partly from professional caution, 
partly from dread of man-traps—I approached 
the house. Lights shone from the dining- 
room windows, lights streamed from the case- 
ments of the servants’ offices. Cautiously I 
stepped up to the dining-room, and breathing 
upon the rime-clothed panes, peeped in. 

The enemy was seated at the tahle, alone, 
over his wine, big and burly. Behind his 
master’s chair stood the Hindu with folded 
arms, his dark features glistening over his 
white robes and beneath his gaudy turban, 
the light falling upon the yellows of his gleam- 
ing eyes. Something had evidently put the 
colonel in high good-humor ; perhaps he felt 
pleasantly replete with dinner ; perhaps he 
was meditating upon the success with which 
he had that morning repelled my uncle. 
Whatever the cause, he laughed aloud, and 
called to Johtee to bring him the big bamboo. 

The Hindu glided to the corner where this 
instrument was usually kept, raised it rever- 
entially between his palms, and laid it, with 
a low salam, before his master. The colonel 
took the bamboo, poised it like a sceptre in 
one hand, and ordered his slave before him. 

‘“* Now, Johtee, you see this?” said the 
colonel. 

‘6 Iss, sahib.”’ 

‘You know what I keep it for, eh, boy! ”’ 

‘6 Tss, sai:ib.”’ 

‘* Well, then, now listen to me. If ever 
you come home drank again, Johtee, as you 
did this morning, or carry any messages, 
Johtee, or letters, Johtee, except for me, or 
break any of the rules and regulations of this 
garrison, J ohtee, do you know what'll happen 
to you, you scoundrel, eh?” 

‘*N-n-n-no, sahib,’’? stuttered the trem- 
bling wretch. 

“Why, Pll flog you within half an inch of 
your liie first, then clap you in jail for five 
years, and have you blown from a gun after- 
wards. Dye hear, ye rascal?”’ roared the 
colonel, as he brought down the big bamboo 
upon the table with a rap that made the de- 
canters reel, 
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* Tss, suid,’ stammered affrighted Johtee, | 
with a lower salam than ever, as he received | 
back the instrament of torture and reconveyed 
it humbly to its appointed place. | 

Leaving the colonel to the magnanimous 
amusement of practising upon this wretched 
creature's feais, I slid on tiptoe round to the | 


servants’ offices, and looked in at the kitchen 
windows. The prospect here was not more 
promising than in the dining-room. The 
evening being cold, the servants were gath- 
ered about the fire ina group. How was I 
to gain speech of one of them alone? For- 
tune here stood my friend. The man I de- 
sired to speak with was the gardener. Letty 
was fond of flowers; she must be often in the 
greenhouses and garden ; this man would have 
frequent opportunities of conveying a note. 
As I was tuinking how to get hold of him, 
the man rose, grumbling that he must go out 
in the cold to look after his fires. He lighted 
a lantern, opened the door, and stepped into 
the garden—I followed. When he was a 
little distance from the house, I called him 
in a low voice. The man turned, held up his 
lantern, saw my figure, looming large through 
the darkness, advancing towards him, was 
seized with sudden panic, and fled with a 
shout back to the house. 

‘¢ Thieves—thieves! murder! robbery!” 
yelled the gardener, as he burst into the 
kitchen, arousing a chorus of shrill screams 
from the terrified women. Anathematizing 
his cowardice, I beat a hasty retreat, and re- 
tiring behind the shelter of a friendly bush, 
awaited what should follow. ‘To the voices 
of the frightened women were speedily added 
the gruff tones of Colonel Stark, calling to 
Johtee to bring his pistols, and inquiring 
why they were making all this hubbub. Gaz- 
ing from my concealment, I saw the enemy’s 
portly frame blocking up the doorway, while 
the women peeped timidly from under the 
shadow of his wing. Next moment he rap- 
idly fired a couple of barrels right and left, 
one ball singing closely enough over my head 
to enable me to realize being under fire. 

‘* What savages these old soldiers are! ”’ 
was my involuntary exclamation, as [crouched 
closer than ever to the ground, and wished 
my protecting bush of twice its size. The 
house was now thoroughly alarmed, and fur- 
ther attempts at exploration useless. As 
noiselessly as possible, I regained the high- 
road, and made the best of my way back to ° 
Bayfield. 

Next morning, I received the following 
characteristic note from Colonel Stark :—~ 

‘¢'Younc Parcument,—My house was dis- 
turbed last night. The ass of a gardener, 
whom I’ve just sent about his business, says 
by thieves; but it’s my belicf that you were 
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the culprit. Now, mark this! I’ve just sent 
up to town for a couple of the fiercest bull- 
dogs that can be bought for money. They 
will be here to-morrow. Look out, there- 
fore, for the safety of the pzofessional hide. 

** Letty knows l’m writing, and sends word 
she has nothing to say to you. 

«Truly yours, Jostan Srark.”’ 

This was atrocious. I ground my teeth as 
I handed the epistle to my uncle, who pe- 
rused it with a smile. 

“Upon the whole, Caleb, not unpromising, 
I think,’’ he said, as he returned the billet. 
‘Tt is something to have made the enemy 
speak. Now, keep quiet for a little, and let 
us watch the effect.’’ 

Well, I took my uncle’s advice, and _re- 
strained my ardor, though Heaven knows it 
was a dificult task. I went about my ordi- 
nary duties, made no attempt to communicate 
with Letty, behaved as if there were no such 
tormenting little person in the world, for full 
a month; then, also by my uncle’s advice, I 
recommenced hostilities—in a clumsy way, 
however, and by channels sure to be detected, 
if the colonel exercised ordinary sharpness. 
I bribed the laundress to smuggle in a note 
with the house-linen, taking care to be pre- 


viously seen talking to the woman by one of 
the servants at the Ferns. Next day, the 
colonel came down to the office in high glee, 
and with quite a polite air handed me my 
note, remarking he should be sorry to detain 
any property upon which I possibly set a 


value. Similar measures were met in the 
like manner, until at last sagacious Colonel 
Stark, convinced of the utter futility of any 
efforts of mine to break his blockade, and 
strong in the conviction of his excessive clev- 
erness, came forward with a proposal which, 
at a given period, should terminate the strife. 

“ Uncle not in, young Pounce?” said the 
colonel, swinging one morning into our office 
with an easy air. ‘‘ No matter. It’s you [ 
want to speak to principally. Now, just 
listen tome. For the last six weeks you’ve 
been trying your utmost, in one way or an- 
other, to communicate with my daughter 
Letty behind my back. Letty’s a good girl, 
and I don’t believe she would have anything 
to say to you against my wish. However, 
that’s not the question. The plain state of 
-the case is this; you say you love Letty, and 
want to get her. I say I’ve got her, and I 
mean to keep her. Now, it’s quite evident 
we can’t go on playing hide-and-seek like 
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this forever; either you must give in, yield 
all claim, and shake hands amicably, or I 
must carry Letty away somewhere—to town, 
or abroad, or even back to India—where you 
can’t follow. Hey, what do you say to that, 
youngster?” 

I could only reply that, much as I should 
regret to be the cause of Colonel Stark and 
his daughter, even temporarily, leaving the 
Ferns, I could not consent, in fairness to the 
lady, to give up the hold she had assured me 
I possessed upon her heart, save at her own 
desire. 

**Very good. That’s as much as to say 
you wont give herup. Now look here. I’ve 
come to propose an arrangement. You havo 
plenty of assurance, 1 know, and no doubt 
fancy you will ultimately win the day. I 
have a fair share of experience in strategy, 
and I don’t think you can. Let us put the 
matter to the test. Try you for the space of 
six months, to take me in, deceive me, clearly, 
plainly, in my own house, under my own 
nose, if you like, so palpably that there shall 
be no mistuke about the matter. If you suc- 
ceed, I'll surrender Letty. If, on the con- 
trary, you fail to hoodwink me within those 
six months, you shall give me your word and 
honor—even a lawyer's got sue, I suppose 
—to draw off your forces and raise the siege. 
You shall relinquish all right, claim, title, 
and all the rest of your jargon, to take ad- 
vantage of any promise my giil may have 
given you, and leave her free and unmolested 
to marry or not to marry as ehe and I may 
settle. Now, there’s a fair, straigutforward 
proposal, and 1’li give you ten minutes to 
think about it.’ 

The colonel placed his watch hefore him 
upon the tablo, took up the Times, and 
plunged into a leader. 

My uncle luckily coming in at this moment, 
I laid Colonel Stark’s proposition before him, 
and requested his advice. When the ap- 
pointed time had expired, the colonel emerged 
from the newspaper. 

‘* Well, youngster, what’s the decision?” 
he inquired. 

** Colonel, I accept.”’ a 

The conditions of this curious compact were 
speedily reduced to writing. The document 
was signed, sealed, and delivered. A dupli- 
cate was prepared for me; the original was 
handed to the colonel, who buttoned it with 
a chuckle securely inside his breast-pocket, 
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asked if he should give my love to Letty, and 
with this Parthian shaft departed on his way. 

You see, Colonel Stark had such profound 
reliance upon his own sharp-sightedness, and 
felt so thoroughly convinced that he must 
win. 


CHAPTER III. 


Orrn hostilities were therefore now de- 
clared—Stutely versus Stark, Themis against 
Mars, Dayfield and the Ferns the scene of ac- 
tion, six months the duration of the cam- 
paign. 

After the colonel’s departure, my uncle and 
T held a consultation. Our deliberations re- 
sulted in the conclusion that some means of 
communicating with Letty must positively be 
found. ‘he colonel’s vigilance was only to 
be bafiled hy securing an ally within the gar- 
rison. None could be so effectual or valuable 
as Letty, if we could only engage her upon 
our side. Now, how was this to be accom- 
plished ? 

We were lawyers, and between us we con- 
ceived a plan. It was stagey, romantic, and 


hazardous ; its success was very doubtful ; its 
failure would only cause the enemy to double 


his watchfulness. But his insolent defiance 
had put us upon our mettle, and we resolved 
to leave no wile untried to secure victory. 

Not far from my uncle’s house lived an old 
college chum and lifclong friend, Dr. Polt. 
Like habits, like tastes, like politics, like bach- 
elorhood, bound the two strongly together. 
The doctor was the oldest medical man in Bay- 
field. Ile was in very tolerable circumstances, 
and had of lute years almost retired from 
practice, maintaining his connection only with 
a few families, many of whose members he 
had introduced into existence. The intimate 
terms upon which Uncle Ferril and Dr. Polt 
stood rendered the latter fully cognizant of all 
the circumstances attending my troubled love- 
passage, and his warmest sympathies were 
for our success. Much of this feeling may 
have been owing to the cclonel having upon 
several occasions treated the doctor with con- 
siderable rudeness. Colonel Stark, crammed 
with Indian prejudices, did not see why he 
should be civil to the ‘ vet.,”? as he chose 
to call our old friend. Dr. Polt was a short 
man, and short men are touchy upon the point 
of personal dignity. 

* Big, blatant blusterer ” exclaimed the 
doctor to my uncle one evening, when Colonel 
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Stark’s want of urbanity formed the topic of 
discourse. ‘*‘ I wish he’d fall ill, and call me 
in, Ferril. Wouldn’tI physic him? Aha!” 
and the doctor glared balefully over his spec- 
tacles, ina manner intended to signify that 
the pharmacopeeia would hardly afford the 
tremendous compounds he should like to 
inflict upon his enemy. 

Dr. Polt entered heart and soul into the 
little plot my uncle and I had devised for 
Colonel Stark’s confusion. 

‘* Ay, ay, boy,” he ejaculated, rubbing his 
hands gleefully, when I told him what had 
been resolved upon, and asked his assistance 
—*T'll help, Pll help willingly. ’Twill be 
almost as pleasant as prescribing this nigger- 
flogging colonel assafoetida and creasote. Ay, 
ay, [4] be ready.” 

Riding into Bayfield, therefore, according 
to custom, one frosty forenoon, it happened 
that my usually well-behaved mare began 
to grow restive 4s I approached the house 
of Dr. Polt. Feigning to lose temper, I 
punished her pretty severely about the head 
and ears. The mare began to kick; I began 
to reel in my seat; a sentimental cheesemon- 
ger’s daughter tripping past, with a three-vol- 
ume novel under her arm, began to scream ; 
the mare started, reared, my feet left the 
stirrups, and I went to the ground with a 
crash just opposite the doctor’s door. The 
mare galloped wildly down the street. 

Dr. Polt was upon the watch, and pounced 
upon the case in an instant, like a vigilant 
spider upon a heedless fly. 

‘Hullo! hullo! What’s the matter? 
Tlow’s this?’ exclaimed the doctor, as natu- 
rally as if the whole thing had not been pre- 
arranged. ‘* Who’s this, tumbling off his 
horse like a sack of oats? Why, dear me! 
Can it be? No! Yes! Positively, so it is. 
Bless my soul, my young friend Stutely ! 
Dear, dear! What a sad piece of business ! 
No bones broken, I hope. Let’s see. Hm! 
hm!” passing his hand rapidly over my 
limbs as [lay upon the ground, hardly able 
to restrain my laughter. ‘* Skull not cracked; 
no, no, impossible—too thick. Lie still, 
young gentleman, if you please. Collar-bone 
all right. Radius, ulna—no damage right or 
left. Not broken his neck—time enough for 
that to happen—nor yet hisspine. Any ribs 
smashed ? One — two — three—four—five— 
and the false ones; no; all in order. Now 
let’s try his legs—right leg: femur, tibia. 
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patella; all straight. Left—ah! something 
wrong here. Dear, dear!” with a very sol- 
emn face, and a learned shake of the head, to 
impress the half-dozen idlers who had gathered 
round. ‘Severe fracture of the 08 cosmo- 
graphicensis ; displacement of the head of the 
quan. suff.—most important bone that: ex- 
tensive luxation of the tendo Achillis. Dear, 
dear! More severely injured than I thought. 
sring him into my surgery, my friends, and 
T'll soon ect him to rights. Gently, gently ; 
don’t displace the quan. suff, any further, or 
I wont answer for the consequences. Bring 
him in—bring him in.” 

Preceded by Dr. Polt, enjoining upon my 
bearers the utmost caution, I was carried 
into tie house, placed upon a sofa, and left in 
due professional care. Within half an hour 
all Bayfield rang with the exciting news that 
young Mr. Stutely had been thrown from his 
mare opposite Dr. Polt’s door ; that the mare 
had fallen upon and crushed him, breaking 
several of |is ribs, his cosmos, the head of 
his pansteff, and his tender killings. Later 
intelligence added that, in spite of these des- 
perate injurics, Dr. Polt still entertained 
hopes of the poor young gentleman’s recovery. 
Another bulletin declared that the doctor had 
been heard to say Mr. Stutely might recover, 
but would certainly remain a cripple for life. 
The very latest news averred that the only 
doubt Dr. Polt felt was whether the fractured 
limb would be two inches and a half or three 
inches and a quarter shorter than the other. 

As the plotters intended, the report of the 
accident was not long in travelling to the 

‘Ferns. I must confess to some compunction 
at the alarm I knew it would cause Letty, 
although I was consoled, upon the other hand, 
by picturing to myself the glee with which 


the heartless old colonel would rub his hands | 
and growl forth: ‘*There’s a stopper to) 


young Paychment’s exertions for the next few 
monthsatany rate. Bravo! Josiah, my boy ; 
the game's your own.” 

The colonel having been induced to believe 
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management connected with the Company’s 
native forces in Bengal. As we had antici- 
pated, the bait was greedily swallowed. Noth- 
ing could have been more congenial to Col- 
onel Stark’s lofty opinion of his own conse- 
quence than such a summons. The opportu- 
nity was favorable. Lis enemy was out of 
the way, and he could leave home tor a short 
period with a quiet mind. Four days later, 
my uncle hurried to me in the afternoon with 
the news that he had seen the colunel set off 
in a post-chaise half an hour previsuely upon 
his road to town. 

This gave the signal for action. Despite 
the coloncl’s departure, I dared not show my- 
self openly at the Ferns, for there could be 
no doubt the servants were all in the colonel’s 
interest, and would not risk their places by 
disobedience ; but a letter was despatched by 


|a trusty messenger to Letty, to whom access 


during her father’s absence could not well be 
denied. In this [ briefly acquainted her with 
the actual state of affairs, and implored her, 
with all the epistolary eloquence at my com- 
mand, to meet me after dusk at the corner of 
Burnt-ash Lane, asecluded winding thorough- 
fare hard by the Ferns, leading at some dis- 
tance to the north main road. Tere a chaise 
should be in readiness to carry us at once to 
Scotland. Ifshe consented, 1 begged her to 
send a few words by bearer. 

Within an hour, the answer came. It bore 
no signature, and was laconie enough, con- 
sisting only of the four words: ** Your re- 
quest is granted.’’ Still, the note was in 
Letty’s well-known hand, and the assurance 
it contained too precious to criticise. ‘+ She 
may not have liked to write more,’’ I thought. 
‘¢ The dear girl’s sensitive modesty would not 
allow her to dilate upon so delicate a theme. 
For me must be reserved the pleasing task of 
overcoming her scruples, and of persuading 
her to unite her fate with mine.” 

At the appointed time, bchold me, there- 
fore, at the corner of Burnt-ash Lane, anx- 
iously awaiting the beloved of my heart. 


that I was helplessly shelved, we were ena- | Some little distance down the lane, well out 
bled to proceed with the next item of our | of sight from the main road, was the chaise 
scheme. My uncle communicated with a | that was to bear us off, as fast as four spank- 
friend in town, by whose instrumentality a|ing steeds could gallop, to Scotland and to 
letter was addressed to Colonel Stark, osten- | bliss. In my anxicty and eagerness, I drew 
sibly from the India House requesting his ap- | nearer and nearer to the Ferns, watching the 
pearance before the Board of Directors upon | instant when fate and love should bring Letty 


a day named, they being informed he was able 
to give valuable evidence respecting details of 


| 
| 


to my desiring arms. It was cight o’clock of 
a November evening, pitch dark and bitterly 
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cold. Even the ardor of passion that coursed 
through my veins was insufficient to keep me 
warm. I paced to and fro outsi‘le the fence, 
and stamped upon the ground for cold and 
impatience ; it is not unlikely even that I 
swore. At last, however, at last my hopes 
were realized ; along the road came tripping 
a gentle step, which was surely Letty’s timid 
footfall. Dear girl! how I sympathized with 
her hesitation, so natural, s0 womanly, to in- 
trust her destinies to the charge of one of the 
ruder sex. How it should be the study of my 
future lifeto make her happy! Even as I lis- 
tened, the footsteps ceased. A voice, whose 
tones were music, breathed my name. I 
rushed forward, and in another moment the 
sylphlike figure of Letty was sobbing on my 
breast. 

Time would not permit of long entreaty. 
Leading my charmer rapidly on towards the 
chaise, I poured forth my hopes and wishes 
in a passionate appeal, which clearly found a 
responsive echo in Letty’s heart, for, although 
she said nothing, she hurried along at a speed 
I found it difficult to equal. Even at that 
anxious moment—so critical is ungrateful 
man !—I could not help reflecting that the 
haste she testified was slightly unfeminine, 
and ill in accordance with the ideal of shrink- 
ing modesty I had hitherto considered her es- 
pecial attribute. But I dashed the cruel 
thought away as soon as it arose, and we has- 
tened down the lane. 

The chaise was reached at last. I called 
to the posthoys to look to their horses, and 
opened the door of the carriage to help my 
Letty in. Judge of my consternation, when 
a tal, portly figure, in a long military-cloak, 
stepped on the instant out of the vehicle, and 
withdrawing the slide of a lantern, showed 
by its light the mocking and detested features 
of my enemy, Colonel Stark ! 

‘** Hullo! young Parchment,” he sneered, 
with a hideous grin distorting his malignant 
countenance, ** whatare you going todo with 
my daughter? Come, come, my lad, your 
gallery’s countermined. Catch a weasel asleep 
if you can, and shave his eye. It wont do. 
Your plan was clever, but not clever enough 
to deceive an old campaigner. Come, sir, 
give up the lady, and march away,” 

‘‘ Never!”’ I shouted, throwing my arm 
around Letty’s shrinking form. ‘‘ There are 
limits even to a father’s authority. Never 
will I surrender this dear, this lovely prize, 
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save at her own request. She honors me with 
her affection, and I will not abandon the pre- 
cious boon, except with life. Stand away 
from the carriage, Colonel Stark, and let us 
pass this instant !”’ 

To my intense astonishment, the colonel 
broke into a burst of uproarious laughter. 
The postboys, who had turned sideways upon 
their saddles, the better to survey the scene, 
exploded with similar glee. Last and hard- 
est blow of all, from beneath the veil that 
shrouded Letty’s features issued sounds un- 
mistakably those of mirth! I fell back a pace, 
and gazed upon her shaking figure with 
speechless dismay. 

‘*Ho, ho, ho!’ bellowed the colonel. 
‘¢ This fellow’ll be the death of me. Hold me 
up, somebody, or I shall fall. Ho, ho, ho! 
What did he say? ‘ This dear, this lovely 
prize—this precious boon!’ O Lord! O 
Lord! Here, young Parchment, look.at your 
lovely prize !”’ 

Slowly the figure before me raised its veil, 
and instead of my Letty’s charming features,, 


| I beheld—O horror !—the sable visage of that 


disgusting Johtee Lall, his eyes gleaming with. 
malicious delight, his mouth distended with. 
a hideous grin from ear to ear ! 

‘¢ He, he, he!”’ tittered the wretch, hold-- 
ing out his arms, ‘* Missa Tutely want run 
away wid Johtee all de way to Cotland. 
Come along, Missa Tutely—come along !” 

flow I got home that night, I never knew. 

Long afterwards, I learned how this terri- 
ble mishap had come to pass. Up to the 
morning of that unlucky day, it appeared, 
all had gone well. The colonel believed me 
seriously hurt, and intended to avail himself 
of the circumstance to appear at the India 
House, in obedience to what he imagined a 
genuine summons. Being in Bayfield, he 
had called at the postmaster’s to order his 
chaise ; while in the yard, he noticed another 
vehicle being got ready for service, and, in- 
quisitive as usual, asked for whom it was in- 
tended. The postmaster, knowing no reason 
for secrecy, replied that the chaise had been 
ordered for that evening by my Uncle Ferril, 
who was going to the north. . The colonel’s 
ever-ready suspicions were instantly aroused ; 
he determined to delay his journey for a day, 
to see if this unusual event concealed mis- 
chief. . Ostensibly, however, he made no 
change in his arrangements ; at the appointed 
time, the chaise conveyed him from the Ferns,. 
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and took the road to the metropolis; but at 
the post-town ten miles off he halted, ordered 
the postboys to remain where they were un- 
til the ensuing day, and returned to the Ferns 
secretly and on foot. My note to Letty ar- 
riving shortly afterwards, was intercepted by 
the colonel’s vigilance. It showed him at 
once that his precaution was fully justified. 
Under some pretext, he obtained from Letty 
the answer I received, and the subsequent plot 
was carried out without her knowledge. 

Well, my courage was not damped even by 
this failure. Letty’s genuine concurrence 
was absolutely essential, and I tricd another 
scheme. I rewrote my explanation to Letty 
of the present state of affairs, and despatched 
it to my sister Grace in town. As old school- 
mates, the two corresponded frequently. I 
asked Grace to visit the lady-principal of the 
establishment where the girls had been edu- 
cated, and telling that respectable instruc- 
tress she was going to pass a few days with 
Miss Stark, offer to take charge of any com- 
munication she might desire to send. Post- 
age-rates were high in those days ; shillings 
were needed to purchase the privileges pence 
now buy ; and such an offer as this was not 
uncommon. My sister was to copy my note 
to Letty, and append it to the packet of cor- 
respondence. I hoped that Colonel Stark, 
who would infallibly open the parcel, secing 
it was made up of many sheets in that delizht- 
fully angular feminine hand so difficult to 
decipher, after wading through a page or two 
of latest fashions and school-gossip, would 
toss over the remainder to his daughter in dis- 
gust. I relied upon Letty’s superior ingenu- 
ity then to discover a method of reply. 

Within a week from the concoction of this 
notable scheme, a large packet was delivered 
by Johtee Lall at the office from Colonel Stark. 
It was directed tome. Opened, out fell ‘the 
lady-principal’s budget, my sister’s missive to 
Letty, and a scrap of paper whereupon was 
written: ‘* No go, Parchment ; try again.” 

This last failure almost broke down my res- 
olution. Fortune seemed desperate against 
me. Iiow was this lynx-eyed disciplinarian 
to be lulled asleep? In my despair, I turned 
to my uncle, and humbly besought his assist- 
ance. 

‘* Well, Caleb,” replied Uncle Ferril, re- 
freshing himself with a pinch of snuff, ‘* I’ve 
no objection to give you whatever help is in 
my power. It’s not perhaps strictly profes- 
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sional to be mixed up in these matters, but I 
plainly see you’ll be nonsuited unless I give 
advice. Still, I will only aid upon condition 
you shall not inquire what measures I em- 
ploy.” 

I assented eagerly. 

‘*« Then write to Miss Letty again, and I 
will see what can be done.”’ 

One day passed—two days—three. Noan- 
swer. Upon the fourth day came from the 
Ferns a packet of documents relating to some 
property in the neighborhood of Bayfield Colo- 
nel Stark desired to purchase. Out of a mort- 
gage dropped a neat little note from Letty, ad- 
dressed to me. I seized it in triumph. 

Now, how do you think my astute old un- 
cle contrived so easily what had baffled my 
less-practised ingenuity? Very simply in- 
deed. Idid not make the discovery myself 
until some time after, but this was how he 
proceeded. Going to the Ferns apparently to 
consult the colonel about the property just 
mentioned, he managed to time his visit so a8 
to find his client and Letty at their morning 
exercise in the grounds. My uncle took the 
colonel’s arm and walked in front of Letty, 
but contrived, in the course of the interview, 
carelessly placing his arm upon his back, to 
exhibit my note between his fingers. Letty 
demurely tripped forward, deftly extracted 
the missive from its hiding-place, and slipped 
it into her pocket. A few lines from Uncle 
Ferril pointed out the packet of deeds as a fit 
vehicle for her reply. 

Letty’s answer was more than satisfactory 
—it confirmed my belief that her father had 
purposely kept her in ignorance of the com- 
pact into which he and Thadentered. Better 
than all, her fertile woman’s wit pointed out 
a method by which, if ably managed, every 
condition of the agreement might be thor- 
oughly fulfilled. 

Colonel Stark, therefore, like most remark- 
ably cunning persons, just contrived to over- 
reach himself. Lad he frankly appealed to 
his daughter not to enter into any engagement 
without his sanction, so high was the dear 
girl’s sense of filial duty, that nothing would 
have induced her to run contrary to his desire. 
She would have trusted to patience, submis- 
sion, and time to subdue her father’s selfish- 
ness, and to soften his heart. As it was, her 
spirit revolted at the mistrust implied by his 
reticence, and the colonel created an adver- 
~ whete he should have secured an ally. 

t was my turn to chuckle now. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Acrina in strict accordance with my in- 
structions, I remained. perfectly quiet for sev- 
eral weeks. I still took occasional horse-ex- 
ercise, but sedulously avoided the neighbor- 
hood of the Ferns, and thought it useless to 
repeat the fracture of my cosmos. My uncle 
and Dr. Polt, who had both been made ac- 
quainted with the scheme now in progress, 
approved it highly, and augured favorably of 
its success. 

‘¢ She’s a pleasant little woman, that Letty 
Stark,’ opined the doctor, ‘and a sensible 
one into the bargain. Caleb, my boy, Isha’n’t 
envy you your father-in-law, but I shall your 
wife.’”’ 

That which we confidently calculated upon 
soon happened ; Colonel Stark, failing to de- 
tect further hostile manceuvres, and too olda 
soldier not to know that an enemy of whose 
movements you are ignorant is dangerous, 
grew uneasy. His restless spirit would not 
allow him to play the safe game of waiting 
patiently until the expiration of the stipulated 
time, and in his turn he resolved to recon- 
noitre the hostile camp. One frosty morn- 
ing, therefore, my uncle and I were disturbed 
in our avocation by a thundering rat-tat-tat 
at the door, succeeded by a lusty peal of the 
office-bell. 

I ought, perhaps, to state that my Uncle 
Ferril, like many other country solicitors, 
transacted his professional business at his 
own house. For this purpose, two rooms 
upon the ground-floor were set apart as of- 
fices. The outer room was usually occupied 
by the clerk, rent-collector,—we were agents 
for a good deal of house-property in the town, 
—general manager, and factotum, Roger Tice, 
while my uncle and I tenanted the inner 
apartment. In cases where a private consul- 
tation was desired, [slipped out of my uncle’s 
room by a door leading into the hall, and 
going round to the front office, kept Roger 
company until the client’s departure. As 
usual with persons of inferior rank to his own, 
the colonel, by excessive haughtiness and 
rudeness of manner, had contrived to insult 

toger as mortally as he had offended Dr. Polt. 
I knew, therefore, that, if requisite, we might 
confidently reckon upon the clerk’s assistance 
and secrecy. 

*¢ Colonel Stark, sir,”? announced Roger, 
popping his head into my uncle’s sanctum. 





‘Very good, Roger. Show him in,” re- 
turned my uncle. ‘* Now, Caleb.” 

I nodded, and vanished from the room, just 
as the colonel, bluff and boisterous, blustered 
in. 
‘¢ Well, Ferril,” exclaimed the visitor, 
‘* how’s the world using you? Lovt abun- 
dant,eh? Plenty ofquarrelsstirring. Envy, 
hatred, and malice, and all uncharitableness, 
only to be set right by a good dose of law and 
swingeing costs. It’s an ill wind that doesn’t 
blow lawyers good, isn’t it? Why, where’s 
young Parchment? Thought I saw him here 
just now.” 

At this moment I re-entered the room. 

‘¢ Oh, there you are, young fellow,’’ con- 
tinued the colonel. ‘* Well how goes on the 
war? You don’t seem to be making much 
progress. Three months of the six are past, 
and you haven’t gained an inch of ground. 
You must be quick, sir, you must he quick, 
if you mean to out-manceuvre Josiah Stark.” 

‘¢ Well, colonel,’’ I replied, ** we'll talk 
the matter over a little, if you please. The 
terms of our compact are, briefly, that I am 
to succeed within six months in taking you 
in, ‘ clearly, plainly, under your own nose, 
so palpably that there shall be no mistake.’ 
Those were your words, were they not?” 

“‘ Ay, ay, young fellow; right enough. 
But you haven’t done it, my good sir—you 
haven’t done it: you can’t do it; I defy you 
to do it!” 

‘¢ We shall see. Now, colonel, I have to 
ask further, would you consider I fulfilled the 
agreement if I were to tell you what passes 
in your own house, to which, as you know, 
I cannot possibly have access? Suppose, for 
instance, from private sources of information, 
I were to state the purport of a conversation 
you had with your daughter this morning 
during breakfast.’’ 

‘*‘T don’t believe you can state anything 
of the sort,’’ returned the colonel, promptly, 
with an indignant snort at the supposition. 

‘* Did you not say that you had finally de- 
cided upon purchasing the Wharton estate, 
and tell Letty she might begin to think of 
preparations for leaving the Ferns? ”’ 

Colonel Stark listened to the question in 
speechless wonder ; surprise and consterna- 
tion seemed to have suddenly stricken him 
dumb ; finally, he drew a long breath, then 
uttered a tremendous oath. 
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“ That infernal nigger!” he shouted. 
‘The vile, scoundrelly, treacherous spy ! 
That’s the fellow, without a doubt. Yes, 
yes. I recollect now that he was in and out 
of the room at breakfast I dare say halfa 
dozen times. Directly he heard me speak 
of quitting the Ferns, he must have bolted 
off with the news to his precious employer. 
Oho! young fellow, 80 Johtee’s your private 
source of information, is he? Eh, sir? 
Was the nigger your informant ?”’ 

* Really, colonel,’’ I replied ‘* you must 
excuse me ; I do not feel justified in betraying 
whence my information is derived. It is 
enough for me to be assured it is correct. 
Do I understand you to admit’ this to be the 
case ? ” ’ 

*¢ Correct ! correct! ’’ bellowed the colonel, 
with dreadful sarcasm. ** Oh, yes, Mr. Parch- 
ment, very correct, sir—highly correct! I 
wish I could say as much of the sense of 
honor that permits you to tamper with my 
servants, sir. If you find it impossible to 
gain your end without resorting to proceed- 
ings of that questionable nature, sir, the less 
you talk about correctness the better.” 

And Colonel Stark marched up and down 


the room in a very wrathful state of mind. 
** All’s fuir in luve and war, colonel,” I 


laughed. ‘You invited stratagem, you 
know, and set me the example yourself in 
that post-chaise business. But I don’t admit 
that you have discovered my source of infor- 
mation, by any means.”’ 

** Of course you don’t admit it, sir! ’’ ex- 
claimed the colonel. ‘ It’s one of the axioms 
of your—profession never to admit anything. 
But common sense tells me that you must have 
suborned the nigger. How else— But I 
sha’n’t waste another word upon you. I'll 
put a stop to this business in double-quick.”’ 

That same afternoon, Johtee Lall’s sable 
visage, wearing a very piteous and imploring 
expression, appeared at the office. The Colo- 
nel Sahib, he declared, after administering 
a savage thrashing with the big bamboo, had 
literally kicked him out of the house. Not 
knowing where to go, the fellow came to me. 
Little as he deserved kindness at my hands, 
yet, as his discharge was certainly the result 
of my operations against his master, I felt a 
kind of moral obligation to provide for the 
man’s support. For the present, I commit- 
ted him to the care of Roger Tice. Roger 
sniffed dubiously as he received his charge, 
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offered a mild remonstrance, but finally ac- 
ceded to my desire, and walked away with 
Johtee. 

A week passed without a sign of Colonel 
Stark ; at the end of that time, unable, I sup- 
pose, to curb his impatience longer, he 
marched down to Bayfield, and again pre- 
sented himself at my uncle’s house. As be- 
fore, I slipped out of the room immediately 
upon his arrival, and re-entered it after he 
had exchanged a few words with Uncle Fer- 
ril. 

** Ah, youngster,”’ was the colonel’s greet- 
ing, ‘* how are we getting on now? Any 
more choice little bits of intelligence from 
sneaks bribed to fetch and carry? Aha, my 
spark, I think your tampering with my ser- 
vants has been pretty effectually stopped !”’ 

‘* Well, colonel,”’ I replied, ‘* we shall see. 
I have got something to communicate, cer- 
tainly, and I hardly think that my private 
source of information is at fault. Did you 
not tell Miss Stark this morning, while walk- 
ing in the grounds at the Ferns, that you 
thought of taking her to town about the end 
of the month after the next? When the time 
stipulated in our agreement has expired, that 
is, you know, colonel. Am I correct?” 

My adversary fell upon this into such a 
passion of rage that I really feared at first he 
would drop dead upon the spot. His sallow 
complexion turned toa ghastly purple; the 
veins upon his forehead filled and strained till 
they stood out as rigid and taut as cordage ; 
he gurgled in his throat as he gasped and 
strove for breath. 

‘‘ Those infernal reptiles! ’’ yelled the colo- 
nel, when he had sufficiently mastered his in- 
dignation to find words; *‘ those vile, mer- 
cenary, traitorous servants of mine? Why, 
you must have corrupted all the household. 
But I'll punish ’em. Stay you here till I 
come back, and 1’ll put your boasted sources 
to the test. If you can answer what I ask 
you then, Josh Stark’sa Dutchman, that’s 
all.’ 

The colonel hurried away. Upon reaching 
home, he instantly discharged all the servants 
in the house, paid them their wages, and gave 
them an hour to get clear off the premises, 
standing grimly by watch in hand as they 
filed away. Then he rushed back to Bayfield, 
burst into the office, and required me to tell 
him what he had done. 

From my private sources of information, I 
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was enabled to comply with Colonel Stark’s 
demand. I forbear to characterize the lan- 
guage of which he made use upon receiving 
my answer, further than by stating that his 
expressions were most discourteous and of a 
highly actionable kind. 

Grown wiser by experience, Colonel Stark 
acted now as he should have acted from the 
first, and shut himself up in his fortalice alto- 
gether. When the new servants arrived from 
town a few days after the dismissal of their 
predecessors, he cut off communication with 
the world without. All the supplies required 
for his garrison were taken in through the 
half-opened door by one of the servants, ap- 
pointed for that office, and supervised by 
himself or Letty. As an extra measure of 
precaution, he had all the locks changed upon 
all the doors by workmen from a distance, 
bells attached to the windows, strong bolts 
and bars fitted to the shutters, every loophole 
at which even a mouse might enter the for- 
tress, blocked and barricaded. It is not un- 
usual, I fancy, after the steed has been stolen, 
carefully to brick up the stable door. a 

As soun as these measures had been taken, 
the colonel once more presented himself at 
the office, and desired to know if I had any- 
thing totell him. Again, and for the fourth 
time, my private sources aidedme. He prob- 
ably fancied I had learned what had happened 
from the workmen, for this time, in place of 
going into a passion, the enemy listened in 
silence, then nodded thoughtfully, and with- 
drew. 

We gave Colonel Stark a fortnight to re- 
cover his self-possession, and feel the incon- 
veniences of the blockade ke had established, 
then proceeded to strike the final blow. 

Six weeks still remained of the time orig- 
inally stipulated, when Uncle Ferril and I 
set out together for the Ferns. We sent in 
our names to the colonel, and, after some hes- 
itation, were admitted into the library. There 
sat the enemy, looking worn and haggard. 
He pointed to chairs, and we sat down. Much 
of what is popularly called ‘the bounce ”’ 
had evidently been taken out of the colonel. 
His manner was more cautious, less defiant. 
Our visit clearly made him ill at ease, but 
he waited silently to hear what we had to 
say. 

** My uncle and I have called upon you, 
Colonel Stark,’’ I began, ‘to claim the ful- 
filment of your contract.”’ 
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Here the enemy was unable to repress a 
start, showing how much his nervous system 
had become affected of late ; still, he uttered 
never a word. I went on. 

‘‘Upon four distinct and separate occa- 
sions the stipulation contained in that agree- 
ment has been carried out. I have repeated 
conversations which I never heard, related 
circumstances which I never saw, and you 
have admitted both to be correct. You have 
adopted various methods to discover the source 
of my information ; you have heen unable to 
discuver it; you are unacquainted with it 
even now. If necessary, I am prepared to 
repeat my execution of the stipulation for a 
still longer period. But it is not necessary. 
I maintain that I have fully, duly, and amply 
carried out my portion of the agreement ; and 
I call upon you, as a man of honor and a 
gentleman, to perform yours. My uncle will 
testify that his opinion coincides with 
mine.”’ 

The colonel had listened to this little speech 
in perfect silence ; henow turned, still mutely, 
towards Uncle Ferril. 

‘* Tam decidedly of opinion, Colonel Stark, 
as a professional man of thirty years’ stand- 
ing, that my Nephew Caleb has performed 
his portion of the contract.” 

The colonel leaned his head upon his hand, 
and gazed upon the ground. Minutes passed, 
that seemed hours. 

‘¢ Well, so am I,”’ he said at last. ‘* The 
battle has been fought stoutly ; I can’t see 
an error anywhere ia my combinations; but E 
the youngster is too deep for me. I’ve turned 
the matter over for the last fortnight, and I 
cannot for the life of me discover whence the 
information has been gained. I can’t sleep 
o’ nights for thinking of it; it haunts my 
mind incessantly by day ; I’ve lost my appe- 
tite; I don’t enjoy my wine; life's growing 
a burden to me; I wouldn’t pass another 
month like this for all the lacs in the Com- 
pany’s treasury. I give it up. Parchment, 
Letty shall be yours! Stop! Iconsent upon 
one condition only,’’ he continued, checking 
my joyful exclamation with a warning finger. 
‘* Before you leave this room you shall dis- 
close the means you have employed.”’ 

‘* Most willingly, colonel. Have the good- 
ness, if you please, to call down Letty.” 

** Letty!’ exclaimed the colonel. ‘* Why, 
she knows nothing about—”’ 

‘* Pardon me,’ I interrupted. ‘‘ Call her 
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down, and 1 think she will be found better 
informed than you imagine.”’ 

Colonel Stark rang the bell, and gave the 
necessary order. In a few minutes my charmer 
entered the room. Little explanation sufficed 
to acquaint her with what had just transpired, 
and with her father’s conditional surrender. 

** And now, Letty,” I added, ‘if you 
please, bring in the culprit.”’ 

Letty went out. The colonel faced round 
towards the door, watching with a tremor of 
nervous fury to behold the traitor in his 
camp. Next moment, his daughter returned, 
bearing in her hand the warm fur cap, which 
her father, used to an Indian climate, almost 
constantly wore. Letty laid the cap upon the 
table. The colonel took up his headgear, 
twirled it upon his fingers, failed to derive 
information from the process—laid it down 
again, looked at me, then at Letty. 

*¢ You see, coloncl,’”’ I explained, ‘‘ ordi- 
nary stratagems were useless against your 
practised experience, and we were forced to 





make you your own postman.” 
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Lifting the silken lining of the cap, I dis- 
played, to Colonel Stark’s astonished eyes, 
a neat little pocket, artfully contrived, and 
quite invisible, unless on close inspection. In 
this receptacle, Letty, when she wished to 
communicate with me, had deposited a slip 
of paper containing what it was requisite I 
should know. Upon reaching my uncle’s 
house, the colonel had naturally left his cap 
upon the hall-table while he went into the 
office ; I had slipped out, extracted the mis- 
sive, and returning to the room, had given 
the colonel the benefit of its contents, 

Colonel Josiah Stark listened to this re- 
markably simple explanation of the mystery 
that had puzzled him with mingled anger and 
disgust ; then taking his daughter by the arm 
when I had finished, he pushed her towards 
me, exclaiming, ‘* There, take her, Parch- 
ment ; you've won each other fairly! Heav- 
ens and earth! that a wary old campaigner 
should be out-manceuvred by a girl and a 
lawyer !”’ 





Mr. Pocock is engaged in editing for the Ox- 
ford Clarendon Press a new edition of Burnet’s 
** History of the Reformation,’’ verifying the 
documents given by Burnet by careful collation 
with the originals wherever they are known to 
exist. Several thousand errors, which have been 
perpetuated from the original publication to the 
present time, have been corrected. As an in- 
stance: One letter to Bullinger, as given by 
Burnet, is found to contain no less than four 
hundred divergences from the original—many 
only changes of punctuation and the lke, but 
others very important. The text of the history 
will appear exactly as the author left it : errors 
of date, which are numerous, will be corrected 
in the margin, and a large body of references to 
printed books and MSS., from which Burnet, 
without special acknowledgment, probably drew 
his information, will be added. Altogether it is 
hoped that this edition will be a not incunsidera- 
ble addition to the accurate knowledge of this im- 
portant period of English history. 





New Encuanp Scenery.—*‘ Any landscape in 
New England, even the tamest, has a more strik- | 
ing outline, and besides would have its blue eyes | 
open in those lakelets that we encounter almost ' 
from mile to mile at home, but of which the old 
country is utterly destitute ; or it would smile in 
our faces through the medium of the wayside | 


brooks that vanish under a low stone arch on one 
side of the road, and sparkle out again on the 
other. Neither of these pretty features is often 
to be found in an English scene.’’—Hawthorne’s 
** Old Home.’’ 


Mr. Kinetake’s ** History of the Invasion of 
the Crimea’? has been reprinted in a cheap form 
by Baron Tauchnitz at Leipzig, who has also pub- 
lished a German translation of the work. A 
Modern-Greek translation has also appeared, and 
a French version is in the press at Brussels, 


Messrs. MACMILLAN AND Co, have in the press 
‘* St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians’’—the Greek 
text revised, with introduction and notes, by 
Prof. Joseph B. Lightfoot of Cambridge ; and 
also ‘*The Bible in the Church, a Popular Ac- 
count of the Reception of the Sacred Books in the 
Christian Church,’’ by Mr. Brooke Foss West- 
cott. ‘ 


Messrs. Hurst AND BLacKetT have just ready 
a new novel in three volumes, entitled ‘* Florian’s 
Husband ;’’ Messrs. Blackwood will publish on 
the 10th of October ** Tara: a Mahratta Tale,’* 
by Captain Meadows Taylor, in three volumes ; 
and Mr. Maxwell will publish next week Mr. C. 
J. Collins’s sporting novel, ‘‘ Sackville Chase.’ 





NATIONAL PREJUDICES. 


From The Saturday Review. 
NATIONAL PREJUDICES. 


We are familiar enough with the existence 
of national prejudices. We have plenty of 
our own, and we are always on the alert to 
recognize them in other nations. We know 
their obstinacy, their endurance, their invul- 
nerability to reason, to ridicule, or to the 
teaching of experience. But we very seldom 
take the trouble to ask how these curious 
features of national character were originally 
produced. Yet they are moral phenomena 
worthy of more careful investigation. There 
seems to be no particular reason, in the nature 
of things, why the English nation should be 
moved by its hatred of Popery to an excite- 
ment to which no question of national inter- 
est, scarcely any question of national honor, 
can rouse it—why the Scotch taste for their 
very unattractive sabbath should defy alike 
the caprices of fashion and the steady progress 
of enlightenment—or why a Frenchman’s pas- 
sion for equality should have survived a series 
of the most violent changes in the political 
institutions under which he lives. Other pas- 
sions seize hold of a nation for a time, and 
govern it till the events which have called 


them forth have passed away. But they 
cease, like other effects, with the cessation of 
the cause which gave them birth. It is not 


so with these characteristic prejudices. They 
usually date from some historical event, and, 
when they first arose, had some reference to 
actually existing evils. But they have not 
softened in proportion as those evils have dis- 
appeared. They were not distinguishable at 
the time from any other popular passion of 
the day ; but, having once crept into the heart 
of the people, they stay there, and while other 
pupular caprices and manias come and go with 
the passing events of the time, these take root 
in the national character, and remain unaf- 
fected by any external events or vicissitudes 
of opinion. 

There seem to be periods in the history of 
& people—vsually periods of great convulsion 
—during which the national character is soft 
to impressions of this kind. After such a 
period has passed away, the character hard- 
ens, the impressions become indelible,* and 
no new ones of a similar permanence can be 
subsequently made. The most remarkable 

* Alas that the unfriendship of England should 


have been impressed upon America at such a heated 
time !—Living Age. 
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illustration of this process is the change 
which came over the English character at the 
period of the Reformation. Thatage has the 
credit of having given birth to the Puritan 
spirit which makes itself felt in every part of. 
English society, which rules the middle classes 
with a rod of iron, and casts a gloom over 
every phase of English life. It is undoubt- 
edly a wintry gloom, carrying with it much 
of the compensation which accompanies all 
bracing but ungenial climates. This Puritan 
element is the source of many of the sterner 
virtues of the English character, which we 
could ill afford to lose. But, whatever its 
advantages or disadvantages, there was noth- 
ing in the previous history of the people to 
foreshadow its appearance. It does not he- 
long to any of the nations from which we 
are sprung. Neither among the Germans 
nor among the Normans is there any trace of 
the sour, drab-colored religion which was in- 
vented by the Puritans, and has deeply influ- 
enced the habits of Englishmen up to this 
day, not only in religious matters, but in the 
whole of their social life. Nor in the centu- 
ries that preceded the Stuart times were the 
English a sombre-minded people, averse either 
to gayety or toa ceremonial religion. We 
have neither inherited this character from our 
early ancestors, nor have we imported it from 
abroad. The Puritans arose suddenly, evolved 
this national character out of their own re- 
ligious meditations, stamped it upon the na- 
tion, and after the lapse of two centuries and 
a half the mark has hardly lost its freshness. 
In Scotland the same operation was performed 
with more vehement energy, and an effect 
proportionately more intense has been pro- 
duced. The Scotch sabbath isa good instance 
of the permanence and depth of the impres- 
sion which one or two generations of social 
convulsion will leave for centuries upon a 
nation’s mind, There is nothing in the in- 
stitution that is attractive, or that gratifies 
any weakness in human nature. Its theo- 
logical basis is absurdly slender. Barring a 
pale and reduced copy of it which the Scotch 
communicated to England during the troubles 
of the Great Rebellion, it is absolutely unique 
in the Christian world. In Scotland itself, 
until the time of Knox, or even rather later, 
it was wholly unknown. Yet it was in the 
power of a small body of men of no remark- 
able genius to inlay this monstrous supersti- 
tion so deeply into the minds of their coun- 
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trymen that no amount of mental culture 
appears capable of weakening it. The ten- 
dency of all modern thought is strongly ad- 
verse to such observances; and in the race 
of intellectual progress the Scotch have al- 
ways kept a leading place. It is at variance 
with liberal ideas, and with the views of all 
liberal politicians; and the Scotch are very 
advanced liberals in their political professions. 
But they would rather abandon all claim to 
intellectual eminence, and throw all their 
liberal doctrines into the fire, than abandon 
an iota of the oppressive formalism which 
they picked up from a clique of Calvinists 
three centuries ago. Probably at no other 
time in their history would they have ac- 
cepted such an idea, and clung to it with such 
tenacity ; at all events, at no other time have 
they ever done the like, though their history 
has not been barren of epochs of intellectual 
movement and social convulsion. But this 
was the period of softness through which 
every nation seems to pass, and at which 
alone lasting impressions can be made—the 
age in a nation’s growth at which the twig, 
once strongly bent, takes its ply forever. 

It is not so casy to speak with certainty of 
the effect which the French Revolution has had 
on France, because only two generations have 
passed since it took place. But if an argu- 
ment inay be drawn from the experience which 
so short an interval of time furnishes, it would 
seem that Rousseau has been to France much 
what John Knox has been to Scotland. His 
theories of equality appear to have pene- 
trated his countrymen as thoroughly, and to 
have taken as deep root, as the peculiar re- 
ligion of Scotland has done with the Scotch. 
The obstinacy with which the French cling 
to that curious law which deprives a man of 
the power of bequeathing as he likes the prop- 
erty he has acquired, lest he should be tempted 
to accumulate it upon a single son, shows how 
strongly they dread the restoration of any- 
thing that could resemble a landed aristoc- 
racy. Almost the only institution to which 
they have clung through their various revo- 
lutions has been the equal division of prop- 
erty among children. The Royalists, in the 
very height of their power, during the reign 
of Louis XVIII., though they were able to 
pass a law punishing sacrilege with death, 
and to send an army into Spain to put down 
liberal institutions, failed to persuade the 
Chambers to repeal the law of equal division. 





The present Emperor of the French, much as 
he would like to see stability assured to his 
dynasty by the creation of some sort of aris- 
tocracy, has not ventured upon the only 
measure by which such a class could be ena- 
bled to form itself. The distribution of titles, 
which has recently been extended from mili- 
tary merit to merit of an humbler and more 
sober kind, is too harmless to excite anything 
more than ridicule ; but the very character 
of the ridicule employed by M. Forgade in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes shows how deeply 
the contempt for such distinctions has sunk 
into the minds of the mass of educated French- 
men. Among the uneducated the feeling is 
still stronger. If you ask any ordinary 
peasant en blouse the title of some represent- 
ative of the old nobility who refuses to forget 
his rank or to let the world forget it, the 
chances are you get some such answer as, 
*©Oh! il est Comte ou Marquis ou je ne sais 
quoi comme cela.’’ The very care which the 
maids-of-all-work take to speak of each other 
as ‘* Mademoiselle,”’ the tendency even of the 
cads in the street to point each other out as 
‘¢ Monsieur,’’ are indications of the same set- 
tled dislike of social distinctions, which has 
become a national characteristic. But it is, 
historically speaking, quite new. We donot 
hear any mention of ita hundred and fifty 
yearsago. Even a hundred years ago it had 
hardly wandered beyond the writings of a few 
theorists, and the little suppers of some hizh- 
born esprits forts. It was burnt into the pop- 
ular mind by the terrible events of the Revo- 
lution ; and there it appears likely to remain. 
The French have had an abundance of social 
convulsions—one or two of them nearly as 
bloody as the great Revolution. They have 
had their share, too, of the intellectual move- 
ments that have affected the rest of Europe. 
But none of them have left any distinct mark 
upon the spiritof the people. The Reforma- 
tion struggle passed over them as over Eng- 
land and Scotland, but it did not modify the 
character of the people. It appears difficult 
to give a reason why the convulsion of the 
eighteenth century should have differed so 
strongly from its predecessors in the effects 
it has left behind. We can only say that, as 


a matter of fact, so it seems to be. 

The mysterious origin and refractory nature 
of these national prejudices ought to serve as 
a check\to that passion for recommending 
forms of government to their neighbors to 
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which English people are very prone. Some 
years ago it was generally held in this coun- 
try that our form of government was a uni- 
versal machine for the production of pros- 
perity and progress, which could with perfect 
ease be screwed on to anyraceof men. Even 
now, although the rigor with which the Eng- 
lish Constitution was prescribed to all pa- 
tients is a little abated, the idea is still prev- 
alent that certain forms which we possess are 
indispensable to good government, and must 
be adopted by every people that wishes to be 
free aud happy. Such a doctrine can only 
proceed on the assumption that men must be 
everywhere, and under all circumstances, be- 
ings of the same passions; and the assump- 
tion is manifestly untrue. Setting aside all 





other elements of difference, these national 
prejudices must always be fatal to any such 
calculation. We ourselves know how hard 
it is to press religious liberty upon the Scotch. 
In the same way, it is probable that the de- 
mocracy in France will never be kept in check 
without a strong central government. In Ger- 
many it will probably be always necessary to 
sacrifice a good deal of practical utility to 
logical symmetry, simply because Germans 
who think cannot be happy without logical 
symmetry. In the face of such profound dif- 
ferences in the subject-matter of* each politi- 
cal constitution, it is impossible that any 
universal maxims for the construction of con- 
stitutions can be safely framed 





Tue death of the Count de Vigny, in his sixty- 
fifth year, took place last week at Paris, Alfred 
Victor de Vigny, member of the Academy, and 
one of the most cclebrated writers of the day, 
was one of the body-guard of Louis XVIIL, at 
Ghent, during the ‘* hundred days.’’ As early 
as 1815 appeared ** Dryade ct Symeta,’’ his first 
poetical effusion, and in 1822 he published a vol- 
ume of poems, including ‘* Helena’? and “ La 
Sonnambula,’’ which was followed in 1824-5 by 
** Moses,’’ and others of the same stamp ; but it 
was not till 18-6, ne the appearance of his 
** Cing Mars,’’ that h? assumed the high rank 
he has since continued to hold amongst the writ- 
ers of i'rance. In 182. he produced ** Othello ;”’ 
n 188), ** La Marechale d’Amore ;”? in 1882, 
**Stello ;°’ and the suite to it, ** Chatterton,’’ 
in 1835. Some of his best poems appeared in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes. In the Journal 
des Dedats of Saturday last a touching tribute is 
paid to his memory by Louis Ratisbonne. 


Amoncst translations from English into Ger- 
man which are to be in readiness for the approach- 
ing Leipzig Fair, are: Charles Lever’s ‘* Daven- 
port Dunn,’’ Miss Yonge’s ‘** Hopes and Fears ; 
or, Scenes from the Life of an Old Maid,’’ and 
three volumes of Mr. Spurgeon’s Sermons. 


Avy English version of Renan’s *¢ Vie de Jésus”’ 
is announced in our advcrtising columns as in 
preparation under the author’s own revision, 


A corresPponveEnNT asks if any of our scientific 
friends cin account for the phenomenon recently 
remarked of regular tides in the lakes of Geneva 
and Neufchatel. 


Tue following special Swiss travelling-guides 
and maps have appeared in German: A new 
travelling map of Switzerland by C. Weychardt, 
with four special maps of Appenzell and the 
Bregenz Wood, of the Rigi and the Vierwald- 
statter-See, the Wengernalp and the Haslithal, 
and of Mont Blsuc, together with the Chamouni 
Valley. Further, a map, by J. W. Mangold, of 
Canton Graubundten ; a fifth edition of ''schudis’s 
justly celebrated ‘‘ Swiss Guide;’’ the ‘* Bundner 
Oberland ; or, the Upper Rhine with its Side- 
valleys,’’ by Professor Theobald ; and, by Dr. 
Simter, ‘* A Description of the Mountains between 
Glarus and Graubundten.”’ 





Tue celebrated Jacob Grimm, brother of the 
no less celebrated William Grimm, whom he sur- 
vived, died at Berlin on Sunday last in his 79th 
year. Since the death of his brother he had 
sought comparative retirement, devoting himself 
almost entirely to the compilation of his ‘* Ger- 
man Dictionary,’’ which in print has only 
reached to the word Fromm. Ample materials, 
it is said, have been left by the deceased to ren- 
der its completion comparatively an easy task. 


Mr. Partrince has two little illustrated tales 
on the eve of publication : ‘The Village Club, 
and What became of It,’’ by Mrs. Balfour ; and 
‘*¢ Rainy Days, and how to meet them,’’ by Mrs, 
Marshall. 


Tue Baron Tauchnitz has just added to his 
“Collection of British Authors’? ** Eleanor’s 





Victory,’’ by Miss Braddon, two vols. 
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From The Examiner. 
Remains in Verse and Prose of Arthur Henry 

Hallam. With a Preface and Memoir. 

With Portrait. Murray. 

Tur remains of Arthur Hallam, who lives 
yet in the *‘ In Memoriam ”’ of Tennyson, were 
first privately printed in 1834, when the 
grief for his loss was fresh, and there was 
then prefixed to them a Memoir by his fa- 
ther, the historian. Copies of that little 
book were few, and they were much )or- 
rowed from their fortunate possessors, not 
only fur the tender grace of the verses they 
contained, but also for the value of the 
thought in the prose pieces. One of them, 
the Oration in the Chapel of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, on the influence of Italian upon 
English Literature, with the conventional lux- 
uriance of scholastic declamation, expressed 
thoughts singularly fresh and refined, based 
on the young poet-scholar’s readings of Ital- 
ian poetry. ‘Ihe essay, too, upon Professor 
Rossetti's ‘* Disquisition on the Antipapal 
Spirit ’’ is still serviceable to the interests of 
literature. In the volume before us we have 
now an exact reprint of that little book, and 
the touching story of the life out of which 
came all its thought and feeling, as it was 
first told to private friends, is tuld now to 
the world drawn into sympathy by the high 
Christian strain that has been dedicated to 
Arthur Hallam’s memory. The book is the 
fit companion volame to the “* In Memoriam ”’ 
of Mr. Tennyson. 

Of the verse let us, at least, quote a son- 
net. This fur example :— 

** Written at EpINBURGH. 
“¢ Even thus, methinks, a city reared should be, 

Yea, an imperial ety, that might hold 
Five times a hundrel noble towns in fee, 

And either with their might cf Babel old, 

Or the rich Roman pomp of empery 

Might stand compare, highest in arts enrolled, 
Highest in arms ; bra\e tenement for the free, 

Who never crouch to thrones, or sin for gold. 
Thus shou! | her towers be raised—with vicinage 

Of clear bol hills, that curve her very streets, 

As if to vindic rie ’mil choicest seats 
Of art, abiding Nature’s majesty, 

And the broad sea beyond, in calm or rage 
Chainless alike, and teaching Liberty.”’ 

And from the prose we will take a passage, 
illustrating the writer’s insight into those 
foreign influences on our literature which we 
have from time to time discussed. Of the 
influences that succeeded the Italian he says : 

** Let us for a moment consider these. I 


would not be understood, in what I have 
spoken concerning the influence of France, 
as believing that influence productive of un- 
mixed evil. England, it should never be for- 
gotten, had in the last century a great polit- 
ical part to perform. It was necessary per- 
haps that her language should receive some 
considerable inflexiun, corresponding to the 
active tendency of the public mind, and ex- 
pressive rather of the direct, palpable uses 
of life, than of sentiments that overleap the 
resent. For such a purpose the spirit of 
French literature and the laws of French 
composition were peculiarly fitted: nor is it 
a reasonable cause for regret that our lan- 
guage has taken into itself some of that 
wonderful idiomatic force, that clearness and 
conciseness of arrangement, that correct point- 
ing of expression towards the level of gen- 
eral understanding, which distinguish the 
French tongue above all others with which 
we are acquainted, and render allowable a 
comparison between it and the Latin, which 
occupied nearly the same post in the old civ- 
ilization, as the organ, not of genial and 
original thinking, but of thoughts accumu- 
lated, set in order, smoothed down, and 
ready for diffusion. The close, however, of 
the last age, and the first quarter of the 
present, have witnessed a powerful reaction, 
as well in England as on the Continent, 
against the exclusive dominion of prosaic, 
and what are termed utilitarian tendencies in 
literature. It will not be disputed that the 
form at least of this reaction comes to us 
from Germany. Not until the offerings of 
Schiller and Goethe had been accepted, did 
Coleridge or Wordsworth kindle their sacrifi- 
cial flame on the altar of the muses. Not 
until a«whole generation of Germans had 
elaborated the laws of a lofty criticism, were 
its principles effective on our own writers. 
From them we received our good, and from 
them our evil. They taught us that the 
worship of Beauty is a vocation of high and 
mysterious import, not to be relegated into 
the round of daily amusements, or confined 
by the superstitious canons of temporary 
opinion. ‘They hel‘ up to our merited de- 
rision that meagre spirit of systematized im- 
becility, which would proscribe the most im- 
portant part of our human being, as guilty 
of impertinent interference with evident in- 
terest.’” 


As we have already lightly discussed the 
character of Italian and French influence 
upon our literature, we may as well make 
this passage the text for a short comment on 
the nature of the influence of Germany. It 
was never 50 predominant as that of Italy or 





France ; it was absorbed in the great change 
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produced hy the growing influence over their 
own literature of the English people, and it 
was, moreover, partially a reflex action of 
ourselves upon ourselves. Germany has re- 
ceived more from England than England from 
Germany in the great intellectual exchange. 
The philosophical criticism to which Arthur 
Hallam chiefly referred, and looked with 
some dread, has been only one small item in 
the traffic. 

Goethe tells us that when, aged twenty- 
five (and in the year of Goldsmith’s death), 
he was a law-student at Strasburg, Herder 
read to him a translation of the ‘‘ Vicar of 
Wakeficld.”’ More than half a century after 
Goldsmith’s death, when the German poet 
was hy many regarded as the patriarch of 
contemporary European: literature, he as- 
cribed, in a letter to his friend Zelter, the 
best influence over his mind to the spirit of 
that wise and wholesome story as it was 
made known to him ‘ just at the critical mo- 
ment of mental development. ”? In the *‘ Sor- 
rows of Werter,’’ written in the same year, 
1774, we have the record of this critical mo- 
ment; and to the tone of melancholy which 
had deepened upon English literature Gocthe 
partly ascribes the gathering of the clouds 
that Goldsmith’s novel had helped to dispel. 

There are moral epochs, Goethe said, un- 
der whose influence, each in his own genera- 
tion, the sensitive youth falls; but the spirits 
of the German youth, when he himself was 
young, would not have tended so decidedly 
as they did to gloomy thought had there not 
been incitement from without. This came, 
he wrote (in Book 13 of ‘* Aus Meinem Le- 
ben ’’), ** through the English literature, es- 
pecially its poetry, whose best features are 
touched with an earnest: melancholy that be- 
comes transferred to all who study it.” It 
was in Gocthe’s humor then to fasten on the 
melancholy side of any earnest feeling. Bat 
it is also true that the French influence upon 
our literature, in the decay of merely fash- 
ionable patronage, and before there were yet 
established sound relations between writers 
and the people, had given to metrical utter- 
ance of the religious English mind a turn for 


didactic gloom, of which Young’s * Night, 


Thoughts”? may be taken as the type. The, 
whole literature of such a people as the Eng- 

lish, if not of any people must be more or | 
less didactic; and the degree to which the | 
inner carnestness is masked by manner of 


expression indicates only the wit and temper 
of the writer and his time. 

In our literature following the Restora- 
tion, cultivation of Boileau’s doctrine of 
** good sense,”’ and gradual extension of the 
reading circle, helped greatly to the develop- 
ment of a prose literature. Fielding, in his 
prose novels, exercised the creative force of 
genius with the perfection of good sense. 
Goldsmith, who had a reasoning imagination, 
wrote the graceful and clear prose of a true 
poet. At the same time, aiming only at 
perfect clearness in expression of historical 
and social facts, we have such men as David 
Hume, but three or four years younger than 
Fielding, and Robertson seven, and Adam 
Smith five years older than Goldsmith, whom 
both long survived. The prose mind, deal- 
ing with simple truth, found also its way 
into verse, uprvoting in many directions the 
luxuriant wilJ-fowers of fancy, and clipping 
thought in the trim borders of a simply dull, 
didactic garden. Whole volumes of English 
poetry then recent could, said Goethe, be 
Lcompressed into a commentary on this miser- 
able impression of the end of man :— 

‘¢ Then Old Age and Experience, hand in hand, 
Lead him to Death, and make him understand, 
After a search so prinful and so long, 

That all his life he has been in the wrong.’’ 

All that is cheerful in our literature was 
ascribed by Goethe to an earlier epoch ; and 
even here he observes that Shakspeare gave 
way to melancholy in his soliloquies, and that 
Milton could not rise, in L’ Allegro, to a very 
moderate degree of cheerfulness until be had 
by a strong effort shaken off and banished his 
**Joathed melancholy.”? So it is, thought 
Goethe, that, in the later time, even the cheer- 
ful Goldsmith sinks, as Giay does in the 
‘* Country Churchyard,’’ into elegiac sensi- 
hility when he paints Paradise Lost in his 
** Deserted Village.’’ Goethe felt strongly 
those points in our literature to which his 
own mind was most sensitive; but he was 
not the only German student of the Eaglish 
muse. The fvedler development of German 
literature bas at several periods received a 





strong and usually healthy influence from the 
vigor of the kindred race in England that 
thrives under conditions very favorable ta free 
| and emphaticspeech. ‘The influence of French 
critical taste had been as strong in Germany 
as in England ; but it had there » taken a weak 
form. Polite personages at the German 
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courts seized bodily on the French language, 
and spoke it. From about the date of our 
Restoration till the time when Dr. Johnson 
had possession of the English public, the 
French influence was so strong also in Ger- 
many that German writers have called this 
period ‘* the d-/a-mode age.”” But the same 
tyranny of style that justified Buffon’s falla- 
cious sentence, ‘‘The style is the Man,’’ 
worked in each Germanic people towards 
similar results. England tookthelead. The 
French taste was for clearness, and a literal- 
ness that in one form sought even to divest re- 
ligion of its sacred mystery. In Germany as 
in England, the tendency was to humanize 
this realism to the utmost. In this direction, 
Defoe’s‘* Robinson Crusoe ’’ represented 80 de- 
lightful a success, that, while it was reprinted 
and pirated at home, in Germany it was not 
merely translated, it had also more than forty 
imitators. There were two Westphalian Rob- 
insons ; there was a Saxon, a Silesian, a Fran- 
conian, a Bohemian Robinson; there were 
Robunse and Robinschen, and Robinsonetta, 
the Moral Robinson, and the Invisible Robin- 
son. Such books indeed, under the name 
of Robinsonades, form a distinct class in Ger- 
man literary history. 

Direct battle was given at the same time 
to the French critical school in Germany, 
whereof the chief lawgiver was Johann Chris- 
tian Gottsched—whose wife translated French 
plays and Pope’s *‘ Rape of the Lock ’’—by a 
party of writers who argued for depth of feel- 
ing, truth of thought, as above the restraints 
of all mere formalism. Ranging themselves 
behind their leader, Johann Jacob Bodmer, 
of Zurich, these men raised the name of Mil- 
ton for their battle-cry. For the ten years 
before 1740 Gottsched, at Leipzig, a scorner 
of Milton, dictated laws of taste to Germany. 
He did some service by maintaining. much 
that was most wholesome in the fastidious- 
ness of French critical rule ; but he especially 
provoked the war in which he fell by strong 
and repeated attacks on the poetry of Milton 
in the last three years of his reign. In 1740 
Bodmer replicd boldly with an essay ‘* On the 
Wonderful in Poetry,’”’ and then the war be- 
gan. It was not, however, until twelve years 
afterwards that Bodmer produced, with com- 
mentaries, his German prose translation of 
‘¢ Paradise Lost.’’ In all such literary battles, 
victory must be in the long run on the side 
of full and genuine expression. Bodmer 
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fought no battle for mere imitation of the 
English. He laid open to his countrymen 
their own old national literature; he was 
the first editor of the Nibelungenlied, and of 
the songs of the Minnesiinger. He sought 
only the burning of the French peruke that 
had been set upon the German head. 

Klopstock was the foremost of young Ger- 
man writers who, as a type of honor to sub- 
lime earnestness, cherished the fame of Milton. 
Coleridge called him ‘‘a very German Mil- 
ton.”’ The phrase is true, and may be taken 
asa compliment. In all his writings Klop- 
stock appears as a true son of his native soil, 
a Christian and a German patriot. . 

While this strife gave vigor to a few, there 
were many who shared the natural reaction 
of mind that was strong in France itself, and 
was spreading in England, from a cold, criti- 
cal tone that spent itself much upon questions 
of style, and discouraged passionate expres- 
sion of the feelings. The temper of literature 
left the heart dissatisfied, and even took from 
the sense of religion too much of the warmth 
that lively exercise maintains. The chilled 
mind showed its gloomy discontent. Then 
Dr. Edward Young, singing immortal man, 
harped upon death, and lamentably peered 
through ‘‘ darkness aiding intellectual light.”’ 
When ancient traditions of the Gael seized 
on a mind thus pining, Fionn himself became 
a sign of the new sickness, and the ghost of 
Fingal stalked through the mist of the hills 
protesting against periwigs. While Bodmer 
—who delighted also in Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley, and had himself written a sort of German 
‘¢ Spectator ’’—upheld Milton in South Ger- 
many, there was in North Germany Ebert, 
at Ilamburg, who translated the ‘ Night 
Thoughts and ‘“ Ossian,’’ besides the ‘ Pa- 
mela ’’ and ‘‘ Sir Charles Grandison ’’ of our 
Richardson, who was dear also to Rousseau. 

The French influence of which we have 
been speaking was not that of France as an 
abstraction, but of France as expressed by the 
French court of Louis XIV. The reaction 
from it was universal, and nowhere more vio- 
lent in certain directions than in France itself. 
Klopstock, in his old age warm for human 
liberty, received in 1792 the diploma of citi- 
zen from the French National Assembly, and 
a like compliment was paid to the patriotism 
of Gilles, otherwise Schiller. These were 
both men to shrink from the last excesses of 
the great French Revolution ; but the stir 
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that led to it of independent human energies, 
shaking themselves as they thought, free from 
the claws of despotism, was felt alike in Ger- 
many and France. And out of all its striv- 
ing to be true came now the greatness of the 
German literature. 

Goethe, the chief, although nearly the 
youngest, of the disciples of Bodmer, influ- 
enced deeply by the literature of this coun- 
try, became by the force of his rare genius 
himself an influence. In his earliest notable 
work, ‘* Gotz von Berlichingen,” in spite of 
all critical dramatic canons taking Shak- 
speare for his guide, he dealt honestly and 
freely, but throughout as a true German, 
with a picture of old German national life. 
His bent was, however, for the way of Eng- 
lish melancholy, that enjoyed the pinch of a 
mind folded back upon itself. Always true 
to his own experiences of life and his own 
manner of thought, he worked out the me- 
grims of his youth in ‘* Werter,”’ and, to the 
last, struggled boldly and unsuccessfully i in 
his writings with the problems of man’s inner 
life. 

Goethe’s mind was fixed on the life of the 
individual—Schiller’s on that of the State. 
His ‘‘ Robhers,’’ grappling wildly with the 
question of social rights ; his Republican trag- 
edy of ‘* Fiesco ; ’’ his exaltation, in ‘* Kabale 
und Liebe,’’ of the German citizen world over 
the court life steeped in French frivolity and 
vice ; the glow of humanity in Marquis Posa, 
planted face to face with Spanish despotism ; 
the great human struggle in shis ‘* Wallen- 
stein ;’ his choice of such subjects for dra- 
matic handling as ‘* Tell’ and the ‘* Maid 
of Orleans ; all show how distinctly Schil- 
ler dwelt upon the rights of man as one of a 
community, while Goethe saw him as an in- 
dividual, and dreamed: or reasoned out the 
problem of his duties and his powers. 

Of all the Germans, Goethe and those more 
formal thinkers who attempted to dissect the 
inner life of man had most influence upon the 
literature of England. The great German 
poet reflected back to us, intensified, the 
light, if it was light, he had received from 
us. In seizing upon his humor we caught, 
as it were, our own ball in,its rebound. But 
there was a transmuting power where it struck ; 

it went from us lead, and came back to us 
silver. 

Edward Young was transmuted into Wil- 
liam Wordsworth. 
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What Klopstock and Kant at first hoped 
from the Frenck Revolutionists, whose later 
friendship to himself Klopstock repelled with 
an abhorrent palinode—what seemed hope in 
them even to Alfieri, until, witness of their 
excesses, victim of their greed, he cursed 
them bitterly, stirred also in the young 
hearts of our own Wordsworth, Colcridge, 
and Southey. How strongly Wordsworth 
himself felt we read in his ‘‘ Prelude.’? The 
spirit of many an earnest poet in that time 
rises in his ‘‘ Excursion”’ from the melan- 
choly recollections of the solitary :— 

‘* Then my soul 

Turned inward, to examine of what stuff 

Time’s fetters are composed ; and life was put 
To inquisition, long and profitless ! 

By pain of heart, now checked and now impelled, 
The intellectual power, through words and things, 
Went sounding on, a dim and perilous way ! 


From that abstraction I was roused,—and how ?”? 
By the fall of the Bastile, when— 
‘* From the wreck 
A golden palace rose, or seemed to rise, 
The appointed seat of equitable law 
And mild paternal sway. The potent shock 
I felt: the transformation I perceived, 
As marvellously seized as in that moment 
When, from the blind mist issuing, I beheld 
Glory—beyond all glory ever seen, 
Confusion infinite of heaven and earth, 
Dazzling the soul. Meanwhile, prophetic harps 
In every grove were ringing, ‘ War shall cease ; 
Did ye not hear that conquest is abjured ? 
Bring — bring forth choicest flowers, to 
ec 

The tree of Liberty.’ My heart rebounded ; 
My melancholy voice the chorus joined.’’ 

Wordsworth went over to Paris, and spent 
a year between Paris, Orleans, and Blois. 
Much was said in England on that question 
of the rights of man in a community then 
raised with so much earnestness in France 
and Germany. Coleridge and Southey were 
at the age of twenty- three happy in the day- 
dream of a life of patriarchal innocence upon 
the Susquehannah. Southey’s verse in those 
days fastened upon Joan of Arc, and at the 
age of eight and twenty, not long after his 
visit to North Germany in company with 
Wordsworth, when the young English poets 
paid their visit to Klopstock, Coleridge was 
the translator of Schiller’s ‘* Wallenstein.’’ 
The introspective spirit of Goethe was in 
Wordsworth healthier for its English setting 
and the poet’s vigorous and close communion 
with nature. But like effects came in each 





country from like causes. The best English 
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minds were in direct sympathy with all who| | 


would break the narrow bounds set to the 
liberty of person or of thought. The spirit 
of German literature now, therefore, attracted 
many to its study, and it became a concurrent 
influence in the literature of England. So, 
indeed, it has to this day continued ; but its 
influence has at no time been dominant. 

Byron’s melancholy introspection that 
caused him tv anathematize at twenty-two 
“©The blight of life—the demon Thought,” 
the recoil of his mind from formal civilization 
expressed hy such writing as ‘‘ The Corsair,’’ 
and the painful struggle with the mightiest 
of the soul’s problems in that wail of man- 
kind before the Deluge, ‘* Heaven and Earth, 
a Mystery,’’ reproduce some of the moods of 
Goethe, for whom Faust expressed the poring 
of the mind on the great mystery of life. But 
in each case we have only the powerful ex- 
pression of a common temper of the writer’s 
time. The revolt against artificial systems 
of undue restraint blends, in the verse of 
Byron, even with his poet’s sense of the nat- 
ural world :— 

** Dear Nature is the kindest mother still, 

Though always changing in her aspect mild ; 

From her bare bosom let me take my fill, 

Her never weaned, though not her favored child. 

Oh ! she is fairest in her features wild, 

Where nothing polished darcs pollute her path: 

To me by day or night she ever smiled, 

Though [ have marked her when none other hath, 

And sought her more and more, and loved her 
best in wrath.’’ 

Byron was born too late to feel how blood 
tingled in the days preceding the French Rev- 
olution. Bat the hour of vague bold aspira- 
tion was not over. ‘To the Greeks, to whose 
cause his last days were dedicated, even at 
this age of twenty-two he addressed those 
lines, now as familiar to all ears, as ‘ the 
British Lion”? or the ‘thin end of: the 
wedge ’’—** Ilereditary bondsmen, know ye 
not.’’ Ile was in more sympathy than he 
acknowledged with the human world in which 
he learned his harmonies. ‘Tones of a whole 
choir of the pocts of the previous half-cen- 
tury, English and German, may be heard in 
the rus of the closing stanza of his <* Ode on 
Waterloo : ’— 

** But the heart and the mind, 

And the voice of mankind, 

Shall arise in communion— 

And who shall resist that proud union ? 


The time is past when swords subdued— 
Man may die—the soul’s renewed : 





Even in this low world of care 
Freedom ne’er shal! want an heir ; 
Millions breathe but to inherit 

Her forever bounding spirit— 
When once more her hosts assemble, 
Tyrants shall believe and tremble— 
Smile they at this idle threat ? 
Crimson tears will follow yet. ”’ 


Certainly there was in all this tendency of 
thought a large and tumultuous addition to 
the influence of tke people upon literature. 
With passionate hurry we were on the way 
that has been since followed, at least in Eng- 
land, calmly as a natural course, of a litera- 
ture that is the true voice of the people’s 
heart and mind. 

The way to the liberties of England was 
secured. The quiet constitutional battle with 
George TT. for due limitation of the king’s 
prerogative involved no peril to society. As 
to the progress of legislation, the spirit of the 
times had made it not unreasonable in the 
Tory party to share the king’s dread of ‘ the 
hazard of innovation.’’ Since 1745 there 
had been no dispute concerning the succes- 
sion, and now Whigs and Tories were both 
stanch supporters of the crown. The Tories, 
indeed, supporting views of the royal prerog- 
ative that tallied better than the Whig creed 
with the king’s own views, became in an es- 
pecial degree his majesty’s most loyal servants. 
Nothing remained to desire but the fighting 
out of every public question in fair battles of 
party: for such battles represented whole- 
some discussion of each act of change from 
opposite points of view, each view of its own 
portion of truth in it, and each entitled some- 
times to prevail over the other. Let the press 
work itself frec, stand honest interpreter be- 
tween the people and the Government, and 
health in the body politic would find a natu- 
ral expression in the calm pulse of its litera- 
ture. 

Never, perhaps, was there a wholesomer 
English writer than Sir Walter Scott. He 
had begun his career of literature in 1796, at 
the age of five and twenty, as a translator of 
Biirger’s ‘* Lenora” and ‘* Wild Huntsman; ”” 
two years afterwards he translated Gocthe’s 
drama of old knightly romance, ‘* Gotz von 
Berlichingen ; ’’ but his pleasure in the union 
of strong feeling with simplicity that charac- 
terizes all good ballads and romances was not 
to be satjsfied alone with the romantic ele- 
ment in modern German literature. He 
went back to the Border Minstrelsy of his 
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own country, and published his three volumes 
of it, which a critic said contained ‘‘ the ele- 
ments of a hundred historical romances.” 
Then he grasped hands with old Thomas of 
Ercildoune, who, in the thirteenth century, 
was carried to her own land by the Queen of 
Faerie, and lived with her for three whole 
years. From Thomas the Rhymer, Scott at 
once, in 1805, passed to. his own bright im- 
agining of a ‘‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel,’’ 
that was the first of half a dozen modern 
gleeman’s songs. Speech from the heart, 
and freedom from conventional restraints, of 
which men had grown weary, these songs 
had to recommend them. There was then 
refreshment in the simple, animated flow of 
story, whereof every turn was warmly felt 
and expressed in the light variable ballad 
metre. The metre itself breathed joyous de- 
fiance of the literary formalism that had de- 
lighted in trim evenness of couplet and nice 
balance of antithesis. Here were bold bor- 
derers who never wore peruke, and could 
have ridden to the field with Goetz of the 
Tron Hand himself :— 
*¢ They quitted not their harness bright, 
Neither by day, nor yet by night : 

They lay down to rest 

With corslet laced, . 
Pillowed on buckler cold and hard ; 
They carved at the meal 
With gloves of steel, 
And they drank the red wine through the hel- 

met barred.”’ 

When these metrical tales lost influence be- 
fore the growing fame of Byron, Scott broke 
with rhyme, and began, in 1814, to pour out 
his prose romances. At least one, often two, 
in a year, and in one year three, appeared for 
the next seventeen years without intermission, 





except in the single year 1830. Then the 
occasional historical and other work for which 
Scott found time, in addition to that spent on 
his romance-writing, had* for once the whole 
year to itself, and he produced only two dra- 
mas, the Letters on Demonology, the fourth 
series of ‘* The ‘Tales of a Grandfather,”’ and 
the second volume of the ‘‘ History of Scot- 
land.’’? Nowhere in print was Scott so much 
a poet as in the earlier of his romances. His 
bright, cheerful fancy, his quick humor, his 
honest warmth of feeling, that aroused every 
healthy emotion without stirring a passion, 
exercised, in these incessantly recurring nov- 
els, an influence as gradual, as sure, and as 
well fitted to its time, as that which had been 
exercised by Steele and Addison in constantly 
recurring numbers of their ‘ Tatler’ and 
‘‘ Spectator.”’ There was a wide general 
public now able to fasten upon entertaining 
volumes. Scott widened it, and purified its 
taste. In Fenimore Cooper, the best of his 
imitators, we have the former strains caught 
up in a recurrence of the restless dream of an * 
escape from civilization to imagined virtues 
of the undrilled savage in his state of nature. 
In Scott there is no form whatever of roman- 
tic discontent. His world was the same world 
of genial sympathies, in which, individually 
at least, we may all live if we will, and do 
live if we know it. He enjoyed the real, and 
sported with the picturesque. As he felt, he 
wrote, frankly and rapidly. Even his kindly 
Toryism was a wholesome influence. The 
Jacobites, so real to Defoe, amused the pub- 
lic now as the material of pleasant dreams ; 
and the sunlight of Scott’s fancy glistened 
upon rippling waters where the storm had 
menaced wreck. 





‘* Manor Leaves”? is the name of a little book, 
published in New Zealand, giving an account of 
the present condition cf the Maori race, and pre- 
serving for the future historian sketches of man- 
ners and customs yet in full force amongst the 
natives, but which are still unknown to the great 
mass of the settlers. 


Every Christian is a bush burning, but un- 
consumed, Each has the flame outside and the 
fuel within ; each kept from ruin by grace. 





To store our memories with a sense of injuries, 
is to fill that chest with rusty iron which was 
made for refined gold. 


*¢ NaTURE never made 
A heart all marble: but in its fissures, sows 
The wild flower Love; from whose rich seeds 
spring forth 
A world of mercies and sweet charities.”’ 
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From The Saturday Review. 
THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

Tuer is something that is humiliating, as 
well as much that is animating, in the records 
of that great annual survey of the advances of 
human knowledge which it is the main pur- 
pose of the British Association to accomplish. 
The very vastness of the field traversed gives 
a shock to the mind. It is like entering a 
great library, or turning over an encyclo- 
pxedia—it gives a blow to pride, because it 
apparently tends so much to encourage it. 
And this is its effect as regards not only in- 
dividuals, but man himself. It is perhaps an 
unmixed good for any single person to have 
some very decided wrench and shock to his 
own conceit. Just to measure the extent of 
his own ignorance does everybody good, how- 
ever great his attainments may be. And there 
are few things which more imperiously ap- 
peal to our self-appreciation than to read all 
these increasing pages in the great book of 
knowledge, and to find out that to so many of 

-us they teach nothing except the unpleasant 
fact of our own ignorance. But even to man- 
kind at large, the conclusion is that old and 
melancholy strain that ** in much wisdom is 
much grief,” and ‘* he that increaseth knowl- 
edge increaseth sorrow.’’ No doubt there is 
not that particular hollowness and emptiness 
in the attainments of science which was proh- 
ably present to the mind of the jaded and sated 
Hebrew Preacher when he moralized on the 
vanity ofall human things. There is certainly 
a solid value in the labors of modern science, 
because there is no question about the cer- 
tainty of their results ; and in the midst of a 
population ceaselessly engaged in forcing the 
powers of nature to minister to the growing 
necessitics of mankind, it is natural to take 
an optimist view of the powers of the mind, 
and of its triumphs over material obstacles. 
At Newcastle, the achievements of the last 
quarter of a century would naturally display 
themselves as a splendid train of victories, 
uncheckered bya single defeat. The railway 
system, the electric telegraph, the wonders of 
steam, the conquests wrought over the two 
great conditions of being, time and space, 
would appropriately lead the chronicler of 
these great events to see, in the powers and 
gifts of nature, in coal and electricity, in heat 
and motion, a new world, and consequently a 
newman. For it cannot bedoubted that man, 
under the present conditions of life, is forall 
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of intelligence than the savage who two thou-' 
sand years ago roamed in tbe forests and 
moors of the Tyne. And yet who can help 
feeling, in the supremacy of the present over 
the past, the littleness of man himself? And 
perhaps the giant of intellectand acquirements 
which the man of a thousand years hence will 
be will look back upon ourselves with some- 
thing of the same wondering contempt with 
which we regard our wretched ancestors. 
This is not anagreeable reflection. The con- 
dition of growth is destruction. Theories 
perish ; what we supposed: to be knowledge 
is found to be some misty mistake ; our most 
confident conclusions—many of them at least 
—must be shattered by the relentless mace of 
other discoverers. However rapid the rela- 
tive growth of truth, after all it travels slowly, 
and wins its points only by relinquishing the 
apparent certainties of the past. Such re- 
flections have a tendency to mitigate the fer- 
vor of the choral strain with which the tri- 
umphant advance of knowledge is saluted at 
these great anniversaries. 

The scull was handed round at the banquet, 
and the spectre of the future rose when Sir 
William Armstrong announced’ that, as all 
our prosperity—indeed, our very existence as 
a nation—depends upon the continual abun- 
dance of'a certain natural production, the day, 
not a remote one, may come when the foun- 
tain-head will be cut off. Coal and iron have 
made England ; and, though it is quite true 
that these mighty agents would be mere dead 
things without science, yet they have really 
produced science. A Watt or a Stephenson 
would be impossible if all England were a 
non-mineral country. We should not have 
philosophers and men of science were it not 
for the peculiar character of the soil on which 
they stand. And should our coal seams fail 
at the end of the fatal two centuries assigned 
by Sir William Armstrong as the possible 
limit of their fertility, there will certainly be 
no British Association to review the annual 
progress of science. We may talk of blood 
and race, but it is owing to the Gulf Stream 
and the coal seams that we are not, in mind 
and body, even as the pigmies of Labrador. 
We may reasonably hope that there is a pitch 
of material and political as well as intellec- 
tual attainment which, once gained, makes 
it impossible for a country to fall utterly. 
But either we must find a substitute for coal, 





practical purposes another and a higher order 


or our imperial days are numbered. We may 
doubtless put off the evil hour by economiz- 
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ing a material of which we waste perhaps 
five-sixths ; but it is somewhat alarming to 
be assured that, as we are not likely to get a 
substitute for coal-heat, either from electric- 
ity or water, we have only to depend upon 
the researches of science in a direction where, 
at present, there is nothing but a blank, and 
even the absence of conjecture. This, again, 
is hardly a pleasant subject of anticipation. 
No doubt there will be coal enough for the 
world as long as the world wants coal; but 
what we are asked to look forward to is the 
day when there will either be no Newcastle 
coal, or when it will not be worth while to 
dig in the heated bowels of a Monkwear- 
mouth pit for the scanty relics which will 
then be too dear for others to buy, or for our- 
selves to use. 

Again, while it is encouraging to find, at 
these great annual stock-takings of the true 
wealth of nations—in the enumeration of facts 
actually established, of difficulties forever 
conquered, and of results attained which can 
never be lost—the most forcible and pregnant 
proof of the growth of the human mind, yet 
the very rapidity of the progress is startling. 
The path of construction is through destruc- 
tion, and the march of knowledge is strewed 
with waste and ravage. How much wasted 
thought, how much research thrown away, 
how much of subtle hypothesis proved to be 
false, how much of patient argument found to 
be baseless, goes to the establishment of a 
great natural law! How many discoveries 
seem to be the result of chance, how many 
inventions appear to be fortuitous, how many 
apparent conclusions end only in barrenness 
and failure! We have solved the old riddle 
of the sources of the Nile, but the origin of 
man and the unity of race seem to be subjects 
on which it is hardly safe to trust human spec- 
ulation. If the strange and mysterious views 
which are at least propounded on the nature 
of the solar essence are to be grappled with 
at all—if there can be anything which the 
human mind is capable of grasping in the 
suggestion that the sun is composed of ob- 
jects said to be one thousand miles long, 
‘* which may be organisms possibly even par- 
taking of the nature of life’’—this may be con- 
nected with what cannot be less than a cata- 
clysm of all human thought, and of all that 
has been received as knowledge in older de- 
partments than those of exact science. In- 
deed, the progress of knowledge seems to be 
threatened with a series of revolutions ; and 
revolutions, moral and scientific, as well as 
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political, are not affairs of rose-water. Not 
that this is alarming, but it is very serious, 
not to say ree The very suspicion that 
there may be hidden powers and unknown 
laws of nature as dynamical as those of elec- 
tricity or heat, which at present are only 
dimly suspected even by the most — 
minds, may well make us tremble as we ad 

page after page to the apparently endless dis- 
coveries of amen knowledge. At any rate, 
if stability and certainty are ever to be gained, 
it is only through change and uncertainty. 
Whatever form truth may ultimately take is 
undoubtedly the best, because it is the only 
one, and we must not grudge the pain and 
sorrow of the birth-pang ; but we are not to 
forget that it isa pang, and that it is to the 
dividing asunder of the bones and marrow. 
At any rate, the lesson to the philosophic mind 
is to be careful and moderate in speculation. 
We may be passing through the greatest 
change, and perhaps advance, which has yet 
characterized human knowledge. We may 
be on the eve of something like that great and 
sudden outburst of light which appeared on 
the solar surface two or three years ago, 
and which was registered by General Sabine. 
But if the parallel is at all significant, we 


must not forget that this sudden and intense: 
illumination was accompanied by the most. 


violent disturbance of the ordinary and regu- 
lar electric currents. We may be, and prob- 
ably are, or soon shall be, in the centre of 
such a magnetic storm of thought. If spec- 
ulation is correct in assigning this new light 
to an access of cosmical matter tosthe sun, it 
may be that here again the parallel is instrue- 
tive and true. That is to say, there will be 
a storm in either case. We shall have what 
Goethe sighed for—more light; bet it will 
be on the conditions of shock and disturbance 
and B sae oem of many received truths. 
Sir William Armstrong let fall a word or 
two of caution on the danger of theory being 
pushed into the vague region of conjecture ; 
and though he was right in saying that the 
tendency of progress is to quicken progress 
and that every fresh acquisition of knowledge 
increases the momentum of the moving mass, 
= we are not to forget that high speed must 

attended with peril. The crash, therefore, 
is to be expected ; but even the crash is not 
necessarily destructive. A higher order of 
things, a nobler life, a purer atmosphere, an 
increasing intelligence has ever marked the 
great physical changes of the globe. It is in 
the intellectual as in the material world. 
God’s noblest work, created in his own image, 
is man; and whatever changes he is to wit- 
ness or to share in, the microcosm may patient- 
ly and confidently, if fearfully, await the same 


law of progressive advancement which seems ’ 


to attend the world both of intellectand matter. 
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THE COAL 


From The Examiner. 
THE COAL QUESTION. 

Swirr describes the people of Laputa as 
inordinately troubled with vain fears, and 
tormenting themselves with all conceivable 
imaginary evils. Sometimes the sun was 
wearing out, his warmth diminishing so per- 
ceptibly and steadily, that his entire extinc- 
tion might be reckoned on in a few centu- 
ries ; at others, it was calculated with unerr- 
ing precision that a comet would come into 
contact with the globe, drive it out of its 
orbit, destroy all upon its surface, and give 
it some new shape of existence, without ani- 
mal or vegetable life. As valetudinarians 
are only to be cured of one imaginary dis- 
ease by fancying another, so it was with this 
wise people of Laputa, out of whose minds 
the dread of one calamity was only to be ex- 
pelled by another. With all our boasted in- 
tellect, we are not without some resemblance 
to the Laputans. Against the sage advice 
of Milton we are much addicted to casting 
the fashion of uncertain evils. A short time 
ago we were sorely troubled with the inva- 
sion panic, the records of which upon Ports- 
down hill will bear witness of our folly to 
generations to come. After that ague. fit, 
which is chronic and of periodic recurrence, 
we were taught to be uneasy about the health 
of mother earth. We were assured that we 
were robbirig her of her most precious salts, 
and dosing her with stimulants, calling forth 
a short-lived energy, after which the produc- 
tive powers would be wholly exhausted, and 
the soil as unprofitable as the sands of the 
sea. A bankruptcy of the earth was ap- 
proaching, caused by her spendthrift sons. 
There were large outstanding debts of essen- 
tial elements of vegetation, which could not 
be recovered, and, in default of them, resort 
had been had to restoratives, rallying for the 
moment, but finally destroying the constitu- 
tion. It was represented, indeed, very much 
as a case of dram-drinking, the manures in 
common use operating as gin and whiskey 
upon mother earth, deprived of her proper 
food. And there was no help for it. What 
had been done could not be undone. What 


had been taken from the soil in a false sys- 
tem of husbandry could not be restored to it 
by human skill. In our bread, meat, and 
vegetables, produced at the expense of the 
elements of nutrition, we had anticipated 
harvests that should have been spread over 
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countless ages. In a word, we had beggared 
nature, and the time was rapidly coming 
when the whole globe would not be worth a 
dump. This sad warning of the inevitable 
doom would have been more successful if it 
had been less scientific, or pseudo-scientific 
in its details. The imagination was ham- 
pered by the chemistry, and the question 
whether this and that were quite certain. 
Next came the alarm that coals would be out 
in less than one thousand years, and even 
this date was shortened by Sir Wm. Arm- 
strong to two hundred, and it was put to 
people’s patriotism to restrain waste. The 
late Henry Warburton had set the example. 
Having calculated that the coal-fields would 
be wholly exhausted in two thousand years, 
he set the example of leaving off fires in his 
own house; and froze and shivered for the 
good of posterity. 

Horace Walpole has well said that the sun 
of England is a Newcastle coal; the an- 
nounced exhaustion, therefore, of coal in the 
short space of two hundred years was tanta- 
mount to the dreaded calamity of the Lapu- 
tans, the extinction of the sun. In fact, the 
sun and coal are very near relations, and as 
capital is hoarded labor, so coal is hoarded 
sun. There are many such hoards in the 
world, deposited at one time when of no use 
to man, or before his time, to serve him mul- 
titudes of ages afterwards, guano for one ex- 
ample amongst many. 

It was sad news to hear that the setting of 
England’s sun, which has so often been pre- 
dicted, would really and truly take place in 
two hundred years at the present rate of the 
consumption of fuel, and even with economi- 
cal management the supply could only be 
eked out for a span in the life of a nation. 
For what are three or four centuries? Many 
of us seem to expect to live as long, crying 
with Barnaby Rudge’s raven. A respite has, 
however, been given in the explanation of a 
correspondént of the Times, that the caleu- 
lation of Sir Wm. Armstrong applied only 
to the Newcastle fields, and that the whole 
available stock would carry us on for a thou- 
sand or more years. Upon this news we may 
venture to stir the fire. But considering the 
activity of any alarm, it is highly curious 
that the fright about fuel has not been 
pushed home, beyond the coal question. 

There is reason to believe that even before 
coal is exhausted wood will be exhausted. 
























This may seem incredible, because wood is 
producible while coal is not. But can wood 
be grown so as to keep pace with the con- 
sumption of advancing populations? There 
are still on the face of the earth vast tracts 
of forest, as under the surface there are ex- 
tensive and deep fields of coal, but the one 
is in as certain course of exhaustion as the 
other, the unfixed quantity not less than the 
fixed. Civilization wars with woods. The 
first implement of civilization is a hatchet, 
and its last moan will be for the loss of trees. 
In no civilized and dense population whose 
fuel is wood can forests be preserved, the de- 
struction always exceeding the growth, not- 
withstanding the laws made for an opposite 
result. In France the forests are dwindling 
or disappearing, and wood rising so high in 
price that coal is taking its place, especially 
in the north-east. Russia depends on wood 
altogether, but vast as some of her forests 
are, their growth does not keep pace with 
the consumption, and if no substitute for 
wood for fuel be found, the time must come 
when Russia will be stripped naked, and 
given to starvation, and pristine savagery. 
Perhaps it never ought to have been popu- 
lated, and semi-civilized. But be that as it 
may, to solitude and snow it must one day 
return. Probably this consummation will 
precede the exhaustion of our coal. For it 
is to be observed that though wood can be 
grown and coal cannot, yet the different pur- 
poses for which the article without a fixed 
limit to its production is consumed may make 
its duration shorter than that of the article 
of fixed quantity which has no use but one. 
Next to water, wood is the article in most 
universal use. The naked savage , uses it for 
his bow, his arrows, his wigwam, his fire ; 
nay, there are some who eat it, making a 
dainty dish of sawdust steeped in train oil. 
The poorest laborer, who cannot afford to eat 
bread, has his utensils, implements, and fur- 
niture, if it be only a three-legged stool, of 
wood. To maintain forever the supply of an 
article in demand for 80 many purposes must, 
of course, be hardly practicable as popula- 
tion increases, and most of the forests of Eu- 
rope betray unmistakably that their best 
days are gone, and that they are not made to 
live forever. Planting never repairs the 
breaches made for carpentry and fuel. And 
besides, as populations increase, the soil is 
employed for raising food, more profitably 
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than for growing wood, which may or may 
not come to maturity. There is no going 
back, and by no mortal power could be re- 
stored the immense forests which once cov- 
ered so large a portion of the Continent. In- 
deed, in many mountainous parts the climate 
which favored the growth of woods has been 
so completely changed by clearing the land 
of them, that they could not be reproduced 
by planting. 

All things considered, the prospect of the 
duration of forests for the supply of fuel is 
hardly more cheering than that of coal; but 
what will be the state of the northern parts 
of the world if the two should be exhausted 
about the same time? and whichever goes 
first will hasten the exhaustion of the other 
by the increased demand. Imagine the Brit- 
ish Isles, France, Northern Germany, and 
Russia, without fuel, or with only a scanty 
supply at an enormous price. Before such a 
consummation, the population would have 
dwindled in proportion to the decline of fuel, 
for in northern climes warmth is as essential 
to life as food. In rural districts, where fuel 
is dear, the population is scanty and stunted, 
the physical development being checked by 
cold, nipped, as it were, in the bud. 

We do not believe, however, that the ca- 
lamity we are imagining will ever come to 
pass, for we have faith in science and inven- 
tion, and cannot suppose that the present 
barbarous, wasteful means of obtaining heat 
will last for another century or two. As 
soon as the price of fuel rises with dimin- 
ished supply for an increased population, in- 
genuity will full surely be at work to meet 
the deficiency, or furnish a substitute. We 
have no doubt that a time will come when 
our furnaces, locomotives, ay, and grates, 
will be regarded by our posterity much as 
the journeys of our forefathers are by us. 
As Mr. Micawber was wont to say, ‘‘ Some- 
thing will turn up.”” Our present business 
has been to show that our dependence on 
coal is not so peculiar as has been ee 
and that the lease of the mine is at least as 
good as that of the forest. Woods may be 
preserved certainly, as pineries may; but 
see whether they are kept up in any civilized 
land, except, perhaps, for the special purpose 
of timber for ship-building, and that not 
successfully. There are still vast forests in 
the north of Europe, but the wood is not 
where the wood is wanted, and has to be 
transported great distances. Civilization, 
indeed, seems as implacably hostile to forest 
as 10 savage existence. 
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From The Saturday Review. 

THE FRENCH CHURCH AND THE EMPEROR. 

Tue Decree issued by the French Emperor 
with reference to the Pastoral published by 
certain of the French bishops is not only a 
document of great weight, both as to its form 
and substance, but it is of the highest politi- 
cal importance. If it is to be considered as 
a declaration of the law of France on the re- 
lations of Church and State, it may almost 
be regarded as the first act of a real Reforma- 
tion. It is precisely identical in spirit with 
the measures which founded, or, rather, which 
constituted the English Reformation ; and it 
is a re-assertion of those Gallican liberties by 
which the French Church, under the auspices 
of Bossuet himself, all but reduced the Papal 
Supremacy toa Primacy of Order. Nodoubt 
it is intended to be carried out. The letter 
of the bishops was apparently harmless 
enough. They were, or alleged that they 
were, consulted by their flocks, or by the 
under-shepherds of their flocks, as to the duty 
of voting at the recent elections. The Epis- 
copal counsel, as far as words went, was wise 
enough ; and to recommend electors to dis- 
charge a political function to which the state 
had solemnly invited them might be construed 
as the courteous action of the spiritualty 
going hand in hand with the temporalty. 
Very possibly, however, the Episcopal rescript 
might have been meant, as it certainly was 
understood, as a hint to the electors to sup- 
port Opposition candidates. The Bishops of 
Chartres and Orleans could scarcely have in- 
tended to afford much assistance to the candi- 
dates of the préfets. But the emperor has 
taken up the subject under broader consider- 
ations than those suggested by the occasional 
and accidental object of the Episcopal letter. 
He means something more than an avertisse- 
ment addressed toa special and temporary act 
of indiscretion. It is not so much what the 
bishops said about the elections as the fact 
that they said anything in a collective capac- 
ity about politics at all, that has urged the 
emperor to prepare a thunderbolt, and to 
launch it after due deliberation, and in the 
most imposing manner and form. 

No doubt the principle in dispute between 
the French Emperor and the bishops is a very 
old one. What is once more at issue, as it 


has been ever since the days of Gregory VII., 
is but to ascertain the gloss to be put upon 
the famous Redde Cesari. The old contro- 
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versy about investitures, and the dispute 
which in various forms kept Europe in chronic 
convulsions for so many centuries, re-appears, 
as it is sure to do while Rome is Rome and 
the pope is the pope. There is nothing in the 
imperial Decree inconsistent with the em- 
peror’s antecedents. Although, before he 
felt himself firm on his throne, it of course 
suited his purpose to intrigue with the Ul- 
tramontane clergy, it was for his own inter- 
ests, not for theirs. Incidentally, the event 
is noteworthy as showing that the emperor 
considers the imperial dynasty strong enough 
to dispense with any ecclesiastical scaffold- 
poles. But the Ultramontanes must have 
read history to very little purpose if they sup- 
pose that there can ever have been any real 
affinity or even common feeling between them- 
selvesand Napoleonic imperialism. The em- 
pire, Ceesarism, the ideal of Louis XIV., is 
absolutely inconsistent with the Ultramontane 
idea. No strong government can exist side 
by-side with the developed notion of the Papal 
Supremacy. As soon as England began to 
breathe after the wars of the Roses, the dec- 
laration of the royal supremacy over all per- 
sons and in all causes ecclesiastical was sure 
tocome. In England, the Reformation was 
a political event. Henry did not wish atall, 
and Elizabeth but little, to meddle with doc- 
trine. Louis Napoleon does not care two 
straws about Transubstantiation, or even the 
Immaculate Conception; nor can the Refor- 
mation Society flatter itself that he begins io 
entertain sound views on the Five Points. 
Ilis notion of the Church is that which all 
statesmen—be they in England, Austria, 
France, Portugal, or Italy—must entertain 
if they wish to preside over a strong state. 
Be it Henry, or Joseph, or Louis, or Pom- 
bal, or Cavour, or Napoleon I. or III., either 
they or the Church of the Papacy must go to 
the wall. And, sooner or later, the coliision 
must take place. It has at last happened in 
Napoleonic France, as it has happened even 
in France before. - All that the emperor re- 
quires is—to use the words of the Anglican 
article—that councils may not assemble, 
either formally or virtually, without the will 
of princes, and that bishops must mind their 
own proper business. The state declines to 
be interfered with, even in political matters, 
by a collective Episcopate. The bishops are 
informed that the empire can dispense with 





their supercilious patronage, and that it in- 
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tends not to be thwarted by their opposition. 
If the pope is to be retained at Rome, it is 
as a political necessity. ‘The French occupa- 
tion is a political and temporal matter, on 
which, if the bishops choose to entertain an 
opinion, they must express it as private gen- 
tlemen and citizens, not a8 spiritual hie- 
rarchy. 

Not only the rise and progress, but the ac- 
tual, extent of Ultramontane ideas among the 
French clergy, is a matter of interesting in- 
quiry. It would seem that the old Gallican 
party is by no means so completely extin- 
guished among the descendants of Bossuet as 
we are apt to imagine in England. It would 
naturally survive, if at all, among the country, 
clergy ; and that it does exist, the mere fact 
of the Decree seems to show. Strong as the 
emperor may feel himself to be, he could 
hardly afford to break with the whole body 
of clergy at a single blow. French Ultra- 
montanism, to be sure, is scarcely half a cen- 
tury old; and its rise may be readily ac- 
counted for. Severed for their old connection 
with the property and territorial influences 
of France, stripped of endowments, and, from 
the nature of the case, taken from the lower 
classes, the new generation of clergy who fol- 
lowed upon the Revolution were very differ 
ent both in social position and in tendencies 
from the polished clerical gentlemen whose 
chief glory was tobe Frenchmen. ‘The clergy 
of the empire and the Restoration took up 
with extreme views of the Papal Supremacy 
because their connection with Rome was their 
sole nobility. The clergy became a caste from 
two opposite causes—when they are very rich 
and powerful, and when they are very poor 
and contemptible. It was for the latter rea- 
son that the French clergy lost their Gallican 
and assumed their Ultramontane character. 
Poverty, a low social position, a confined and 
merely professional education—these drive 
men together. All the consequence and in- 
fluence which a degenerated clergy can pos- 
sess must come from their corporate, not 
their personal, character. The pure tyranny 
of Rome thrives best with a generation of im- 
poverished ecclesiastics ; and sacerdotal pre- 
tensions are always the highest when the 
clergy have neither land nor endowments. 
The rise of Papal pretensions during the pres- 
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clergy herd together, and find in Rome and 
its iron organization not only a corporate de- 
fence, but a corporate respectability. The 
greatest barrier to the pretensions of Hilde- 
brandine supremacy and to the universal 
monarchy of the pope, was presented in the 
local and cgporate character, the landed 
possessions, and the patriotic principles, of 
national churches. What the Papal Power 
has always aimed at is the prostration of na- 
tional churches; and the French Revolution, 
and the consequent spoliation of Church pro 
erty, played the high Roman game. Th 
Gallican liberties fell when the Gallican 
Church lost its corporate character; and 
though both the first Napoleon and Louis Phi- 
lippe desired to administer the Church on the 
old Gallican principles, they failed because the 
clergy, poor, illiterate, and subservient, had 
sunk their patriotism in a caste. A caste, 
from the nature of the case, has no patriot- 
ism. It isa current running through social 
life, but not mixing with it. A caste has 
special interests. It would rule all men, in- 
terpose in all relations, direct, subvert, mould, 
and control the state, the family, public life 
and private life, political and domestic con- 
cerns, but only as a power ab extra. A caste 
has no sympathies, no affections, no personal 
ties to either country or family hearth. It 
claims to be of heaven and it certainly is not 
of earth. Ceasing to have any national in- 
terests, the foreign clergy haye become @ 
caste. Not that a caste may not have poli- 
tics, only its politics are not patriotic. 

In all this'‘we may perhaps read a lesson for- 
ourselves, The notion that the English clergy 
can ever degenerate into a caste might, it 
would seem, be dismissed as chimerical. The 
Thirty-nine Articles and Protestantism, it 
will be said, are, of course, a sufficient safe- 
guard against such danger. But doctrine 
has little or nothing to do with the matter. 
That which has made the Church of England 
what it is, and its clergy such faithful repre- 
sentatives of public opinion, and so completely 
identified with all patriotic interests, is the 
social connection which the Church in its 
landed possessions, its common education, 
and its family ties, maintains between the 
clergy and the responsible classes. If it 
should ever come to pass that the English 





ent half-century has been the result of the 
temporal depression of the continental 
Churches. Flung on their own resources, the | 


clergy, like those of France and Spain, are 
taken chiefly from the lower ranks—if the 
clerical education is to be that of seminaries 
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instead of the old universities—if the clergy 
can no longer associate on equal terms with 
the educated and moneyed classes, they will 
soon be a caste, though thcy may believe in 
justification by faith and renoance the pope. 
And they will, as a caste, be just as well dis- 
posed as any French bishops or Irish priests 
to intrude spiritual authority into public and 
private matters. The Free Church in Scot- 
land, and what are called the political Dis- 
senters in England, only exhibit the spirit of 
Ultramontanism under another form. The 
tendency of Evangelicalism in cramping the 
intellect, in repressing inquiry, in dictating 
in the relations of private life, and in its con- 
stant attempts to direct political and temporal 
matters by what it chooses to consider the 
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interests of religion, is in the same direction. 
What has hitherto kept us from these evils is 
the high education, the endowments, and the 
superior social position of the English clergy. 
These things are now menaced. If the Eng- 
lish Church is to sink in social station, it will 
not be the first time in history that a mendi- 
cant clergy have appeared as apostles of so- 
cialism ; and if, with our clerical endowments 
cut down and subdivided and exhausted, and 
our parsons recruited from the cheap colleges, 
a dangerous class—dangerous alike to the 
state and to true liberty—should appear 
among the clergy themselves, it will be from 
the operation of the very same causes to which 
the rise of Ultramontanism on the Continent 
may be traced. 





The Southern Monthly Magazine. (Auck- 
land: R. J. Creighton and A. Scales.) —Tuus is 
the fifth number of the New Zealand magazine, 
whose appearance we have already mentioned and 
welcomed. In literary merit it seems equal to 
most of its colonial brethren; and, from the 
nature of a large portion of its contents, the 

ublication affords valuable reading to the intend- 
Ing emigrant. ‘* Waitara and the Native Ques- 
tion,’ for instance, **On Maori Courage,” 
* Qut-buildings and Kitchen-Gardens,’’ and ** A 
Landed Aristocracy for Northern New Zealand,”’ 
are all treated ably and sensibly. It is true the 
last named is called by the author ‘ A Day 
Dream ;’’ but it appears to us a dream which 
any moneyed younger son, with brains as well as 
@ pedigree, might very soon realize for himself 
to the very letter. Of lighter articles we have 
sundry very readable poems ; ‘* A Monthly Lit- 
erary Review,’’ containing some pertinent re- 
marks on a few of our own literary dons ; a tale 
called ‘* What Became of Him?”’ in six chap- 
ters, and ‘* The Consequences of a Day with the 
Harriers’? in four. We wish the Southern 
Monthly every success.—Reader. 


Romanizing in Music. From the Musical 
Standard. (11 and 20 Paternoster Row. Pp. 
8.)—Tue tone of this clever brochure may be 
gathered from the following: ‘¢ First, a paltry 
candle is placed, with a mean semblance of util- 
ity, upon the altar ; then the chants are modi- 
fied—again with the plea of usefulness—upon the 
Gregorian plan. At first, of course, a tunable 
relic is selected from the dust of ages, which is 
lauded, reiterated, and adopted as a stock-piece, 
soon to be followed by a crude train of imperfec- 
tions. One thing strikes us as being very inex- 
plicable : while the Romanizers of our Church 
are doing their utmost to depreciate music, and 
thus render it distasteful, the Catholic Church 





itself is keenly alive to the charms of musical 
excellence. What can surpass the grandeur, the 
beauty, and variety of Mozart and Haydn, Hum- 
mel and Beethoven, in their compositions for the 
Mass? Why do not our Romish clergy give us 
some of these glorious pieces? It is not Grego- 
rian music that these Romanizing parsons care 
for in reality ; they regard it as part and parcel 
of the formula which involves the Censer, the 
Host, and the Confessional in its soul-enslaving 
fascination.’’— Reader. 


Aut who love the memory of Gilbert White will 
be glad to hear that the only sermon he left be- 
hind him—one, perhaps, preached more than 
onct in his pretty Selborne—is printed for the 
first time in the last number of the Journal of 
Sacred Literature. It was written in 1748, when 
the Natural Historian was only twenty-eight 
years old, and preached, seemingly, for the last 
time in 1792, only eight months before his death. 
The text is 1 John, iv. 20, ** He that says he 
loves God, but hateth his brother, is a lyar, for, 
if he loves not his brother whom he hath seen, 
how can he love God, whom he hath not seen? ’” 
Surely a fitting subject for him to preach on who, 
by his sunny nature and loving notes, has taught 
so many that 


** He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast ; 
He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us 
He made and loveth all.’’ 


The sermon is communicated by the grand- 
nephew of the writer, the Rev. F. Gilbert White, 
of Barngill House, Whitelaven, who, if we may 
judge from his photograph, as, glass in hand, he 
examines a flower, is a worthy descendant, in 
temper and pursuits, of his ancestor of Selborne. 
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From The Examiner. 


- A Lady’s Visit to Manilla and Japan. By 


Anna d’A. Hurst and Blackett. 


Tue author of this work, which is of very 
slight texture, aims at little more than con- 
veying her impressions of the places she saw 
during a brief visit last year to the capital of 
the Philippine Islands, and to two or three of 
the ports of Southern Japan. What she has 
been able to record is, however, pleasantly 
written, and will afford both amusement and 
information. Her point of departure was 
Hong Kong, and in three days the steamer 
which conveyed herself, her hushand, and 
their infant child, brought up in the harbor of 
Manilla. The first thing that attracted her 
attention was the number of houses ruined 
by the agency of fire, the month of March in 
which she arrived being ‘‘ the season’’ for that 
scourge. ‘Two causes were aseigned for this 
periodical visitation ; the first, that as it was 
the grand festal period of the year the houses 
were burnt for plunder by those of the na- 
tives who were too poor to buy the gay clothes 
and ornaments in which they delight to array 
themselves ; and the second, that the confla- 
grations were caused by the dealers in wood, 
who, having too much bamboo in stock, were 
anxious to raise the price of that article,—an 
expedient which, if true, does not say much 
for the commercial morality of the Manilla 
merchants. The city, notwithstanding this 
disadvantage, is described as well laid out, 
and containing numerous fine buildings, with 
handsome promenade or boulevards, called the 
Calgada, whither in Spanish fashion the gay 
world of Manilla resort in fine carriages and 
decked out in all the colors of the rainbow. 
The females of the lower class are simpler in 
their ordinary costume, which consists of a 
loose thin jacket and long skirt fastened round 
the waist, and as they wear no under-gar- 
ments, this dress is well adapted to a climate 
where the temperature frequently varies from 
eighty-five degs. to one hundred degs. of Fah- 
renheit. Their Sunday attire is, however, as 
gaudy as their means will enable them to 
make it, and besides a gayly embroidered pena, 
or shawl, they all wear, suspended from their 
necks, a piece of red cloth, whereon is repre- 
sented in needlework a picture of the Virgin 
and Child, orsome particular saint, as a charm 
against evil spirits. All nations inoculate 
their colonies with their own customs. In 
Manilla, the Spaniards have imported the close 
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observance of the ceremonies of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and some of its miracles. 
‘‘ Our Lady”’ of Rimini having a formidable 
rival in ‘* Nostra Senora de Guia,”’ though it 
is not stated that the last-named Virgin is 
given towinking. She isa great friend to the 
working classes, and even extends her favors 
to culprits, if they are only pious. How this 
class are treated in Manilla was seen at the 
Presidio, or public prison, where the convicta’ 
appetites appear to be as well cared for as at 
Portland, though they are not treated in other 
respects quite so tenderly. 


‘¢ In the store-room I saw some link chains’ 


for the prisoners, weighing from four up to 
ten pounds. IT observed that all was keptina 
model way as to cleanliness, from the kitchen 
to the prisons. The bedrooms consist of two 
oblong rooms, running at right angles; the 
men sleep on a platform raised about two feet 
from the ground, slightly inclined, with a 
block of wood for a pillow—perhaps you may 
say a suitable one for their hardened hearts, to 
cause reflection, and, we’ll hope, repentance. 
All the prisoners are chained together in pairs, 
so that the actions of one must influence those 
of theother. At the foot of each man’s couch 
poles are placed about ten feet apart, upon 
which the jailer suspends their chains, so that 
the men on guard are immediately aware of 
the slightest movement. They are fed very 
well ; their meals regulated“as follows: At 
six a.M., they have a large tin can of coffee 
and a similar sized one of rice ; at eight, rice 
and fish ; twelve, rice and meat ; and, finally, 
for the evening, at six, rice and meat again. 
If any prisoner makes his escape, and is re- 
taken, he has the letter F affixed to his back, 
but if caught in the act of trying to escape he 
has only C F. Those who try to avoid labor 
by purposely cuttingand maiming themselves, 
have a large monkey, made of red cloth, 
patched on the back of their dress ; monkey, 
in the Tagalo language, is called ‘ chongo,’ 
and is the most contemptuous epithet you can 
bestow ona native of these parts—being as 
repugnant to his feelings as the term ‘ swar,’ 
or pig, is to a Mussulman of India.”’ 


The Manilla cheroot being a celebrity, we 
have a description of the place and manner 
of its manufacture :— - 


‘‘ The building is very extensive, coverin 
six acres, in a quarter of the town call 
Binondo, and was erected about the year 
1782. They employ in this establishment 
ten thousand women, and three hundred 
men, the wages of each being thirty cents 
= day. As they have no machinery, all is 

one by manual labor; and to us, so used to 


the former in Europe, the latter process. 
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seemed slow. The building contains four 
galleries, each being divided into two or 
three compartments. You walk down the 
middle of these galleries, where, at long, low 
tables on each side, the women work, seated 
upon mats placed on thé ground. The noise 
is very deafening, for each female is provided 
with a stone, about the size of a large lemon, 
with which she beats the leaves continually, 
reminding one of cooks beating beefsteaks. 
When the ‘coat’ is thus pre , they 

ut a quantity of small chopped-up tobacco 
in the centre, a little gum on one edge, and 
then roll it very adroitly till it assumes the 
desired form, after which the small end is 
neatly tapered off.’’ 


Besides superstitious rites the Spaniards 
have introduced cock-fighting. This ‘* amuse- 
ment ’’ was witnessed by the author’s hus- 
band, during a short excursion into the in- 
terior, at a place called Tanauan, and here is 
his account of it :— 


‘¢ The cock-pit at Tanauan is situated near 
the gateway at the entrance to the village. 
We entered the grounds and walked to the 
small hut, built of wood, in the shape of a 
circus having an arena for the games, round 
which was a low railing of bamboo, to sep- 
arate the actors from the audience. The 
umpire, on this occasion, was the priest of 
the village, a Tagalo of about forty; and 
this, I am told, is frequently the case. The 
parishioners like their priest as president, 
and I suppose the priest likes the occupation. 
A heap of silver dollars was on the table 
close by him, and at each end two vice-pres- 
idents were seated, one of them very ener- 
getic in trying to induce the people to bet, 

y bawling out, at the top of his voice, the 
name of the favorite cock in the ring, while 
the other was busily occupied in drawing up 
his ledger. On a given signal, two cocks 
were brought out—one a small white one, 
and tle other speckled. The bets being five 
to one in favor of the former, the president 
called out, ‘Sacuti! (white) sacuti has the 
highest bets! Bet on! bet on for the spec- 
kled!’ ‘The game now commenced. ‘I'wo 
men, each holding one of the ‘ combatants’ 
in his hands, endeavored to rise their rage by 
allowing them to peck each other’s combs. 
This done, they held them by their tails, 
and, suffering them to approach quite close 
to each other, withdrew them again, so as to 
aggravate and irritate them as much as pos- 
sible. But now the full force of the game 
has to come on. The president signifies it is 
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with two rings at one end, one standing ina 
vertical and the other in a horizontal posi-é 
tion. The vertical ring is placed on the 
natural spur of the cock, and the horizontal 
over the fifth claw. The blade, which is 
very sharp, being sheathed in a leathern case, 
was withdrawn when both were ready, and 
the fowls rushed at each other with all their 
fury. The blades were too deadly to allow 
the combat to be prolonged very much. The 
white cock proved to be the better soldier of 
the two. Very adroitly did he manage to 
elude every stroke his adversary aimed at 
him, till, choosing his time in quite a saga- 
cious manner, he seized a favorable oppor- 
tunity, and wounded his antagonist in the 
breast, which made the speckled one, a large 
bird, stagger and shake convulsively; but 
quickly recovering, and maddened with pain, 
he flew at the white cock, and inflicted a 
slight wound in the right wing—a desperate 
blow, but one that cost him heavily. By no 
means disabled, the white cock now aimed 
his spur straight at the stomach of the s 
kled one, stabbed him, till he bled profusely, 
and, perfectly exhausted, fell down and died, 
after a few struggles. Loud and repeated 
cheers proclaimed the termination of the 
game; and when these had subsided, the 
president formally declared the white cock 
conqueror of the field. I could not stay to 
see a repetition of this scene, but left the 
place disgusted at the cruel sight I had wit- 
nessed. As I passed through the grounds 
attached to the cock-pit, I saw, to my hor- 
ror, that already, though life was not yet 
quite extinct, the poor speckled combatant, 
lately so furious and active, was actually 
being plucked to serve as a meal that day 
for his master and family.” 


As the Manilla people cannot make their 
nens fight, they work them in another way. 
At Banadéro, when the party sat down to 
breakfast on hard-boiled eggs, rice, and choc- 
olate, they learned in what manner. 


‘+ ¢ Would you like an egg from under the 
fowl?’ asked our host, in Spanish. ‘ Under 
the fowl! ’ echoed I, ‘ what do you mean?’ 
‘Qh,’ replied the man, his broad, dark face 
expanding into a smile, ‘ I offered you what 
we Tagolas think a great treat, a half-hatched 
egg. I have some now under a hen, quite fit 
for eating. When I take these away I put 
more under her, so that we have a capital 
succession.’ ‘ But surely,’ said my husband, 
amused as much as I at this strange taste, 
‘this kind of game cannot last forever—does 


time to leave off trifling, and begin in earnest. | it not tire the hen?’ ¢ Ah, si, si, senor; 
Accordingly, a steel spur is fastened to the | but then, after taking away her eggs three or 
right spur of the cock, which is purposely | four times, I leave others for her to hatch, 
kept short. It is like a miniature sword, | and then commence with another fowl.’ ” 
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The authoress, not having seen the re- 


* markable volcano of Mayon, about six leagues 


from Manilla, has little more to say of the 
island of Luzon, and a few pages further 
on we find her at Macao, where, somewhat 
unnecessarily, we are treated to the biography 
of the poet Camoéns, apropos of his grotto in 
the garden that bears his name in the Portu- 
guese settlement. Shanghae is next visited, 
and a custom called ‘ chin-chilling,”” which 
we do not remember to have read of before, 
is described as follows :— 

‘* A portion of the compound belonging to 
the house we resided in having been sold toa 
Chinaman for building purposes, he began 
very actively to uproot the trees, measure out 
the ground, and fill the space near the gate 
with bricks and mortar, not forgetting, how- 
ever, previous to commencing operations, cer- 
tain formal agnor sgn which are generall 
gone through, and which we watched wit 
considerable interest and amusement. As the 
laborers chalked out the line of demarcation, 
a tray, on which certain comestibles were 
arranged, was placed on the ground. A piece 
of boiled pork stood in the centre, and on 
one side a boiled chicken, the whole body of 
which was covered with a kind of saffron- 
colored dye, with its head pressed under the 
two wings, which were brought forward, 
having a few long feathers left sticking out 
at each end, s0 as to present a most ludicrous 
appearance when they were united above the 
fowl’s head, more especially as some were also 
suffered to remain unplucked from the tail. 
A coarse-looking fish occupied the dish on the 
other side of the pork, and a number of small 
cups were arranged in front, containing 
a yellowish-looking liquid, called Samshu, 
which, we were told, was made from rice, 
and is, I believe, very potent in its effects. 
Besides these there were other dishes, or, 
more properly, saucers, filled with different 
kinds of mixtures, and a basket, which was 
placed on one side, containing a number of 
pieces of paper, silver gilt, to represent the 
sycee. This is what they term ‘ chin-chil- 
ling’ the ground, and is an offering to their 
deity, by which, in their belief, they secure 
themselves from any accident or harm during 
the time they are employed in the erection 
of the house. After leaving the viands thus 
exposed for a few hours, they set to work and 
eat them.”’ 


- From Shanghae the authoress proceeded to 
Nagasaki, and was greatly charmed by the 
beauty of the scenery there and the luxuri- 
ance of the vegetation: the town itself also 
came in for its share of approbation, but 
little with which we were not previously ac- 





quainted is related of the customs of the in- 
habitants. Some remarks on dress and per- 
sonal adornment are such as might be 
expected from a female chronicler :— 


‘‘ The Japanese women are in general much 
better-looking than the Chinese, the eye less 
elongated, and the whole expression of the 
face more open and free from cunning. There 
are many, however, whose faces proclaim 
their Chinese origin, the offspring, probably, 
of some of those intermarriages which occa- 
sionally take place. Their headdresses and 
hair, which are objects of especial attention, 
are generally arranged after a very elaborate 
fashion, and when disposed to their entire 
satisfaction, are not disturbed again fora day 
or two. The pillow of which they make use 
is mee anse | adapted for keeping the well- 
greased and pasted tresses in order. It is 
made of wood, and reminded us, at first sight, 
of a good-sized stereoscope. The head rests 
on a small roll of linen or paper, like a sau- 
sage in size, which they place at the top, and 
one would imagine that a stiff neck next 
morning must be the result of sleeping on 
such an unrefreshing pillow. As we are all, 
however, creatures of habit, they most prob- 
ably prefer that to which they have been 
accustomed. The men, likewise, have their 
hair dressed only once in the twenty-four 
hours, and sometimes at longer intervals. A 
regular hairdresser arranges their heads in 
the morning, invariably selecting the front 

rt of the house, probably in order that the 
individual under his hands may be able to 
amuse himself by gazing at the passers-by 
during an operation so ra. nee and elaborate. 
The entire top of the head, from the fore- 
head, is always kept shaved, as clean as the 
face of a beardless boy. The rest of the hair, 
allowed to grow long, is saturated with grease, 
to which is added a kind of gum or paste, to 
make it stiff. The locks, thus bedaubed, are 
then combed up all round, and tied at the 
crown of the head, the ends sticking together 
forming a tail-piece, which is again doubled 
back and tied, plenty of gum being applied 
all the time, to make it pliable. When it is 
finished, it rests on the centre of the head—a 
short, neat little tailor knob. The women 
dress very much like the men, with a loose, 
flowing robe, confined at the waist by a scarf. 
At the back they wear a bundle of cloth or 
silk, the most costly article of their whole 
attire. Every woman, whether of low or 
high degree, poor or wealthy, always turns 
round on passing another woman, and fixes 
her eyes on this singular appendage, a seru- 
tiny which enables her to judge of the wear- 
er’s station and wealth. ‘They redden their 
lips with a preparation the name of which is 
Bhen-tsu-ba. By means of another mixture, 
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which many avail themselves of, they give 
them a golden tinge, the appearance of which 
strikes, one at first, as very singular.’’ 


Still more singular, however, was the ap- 
pearance of a certain Yacoonin’s wife, whose 
disfigurements give rise to some natural ex- 
pressions of feminine regret :— 


‘She was a good-looking young woman, 
thickly powdered, her eyebrows shaved en- 
tirely off, and her teeth blackened. The two 
last-mentioned operations are performed by 
every woman when she becomes a wife, and 
as they have generally strongly marked eye- 
brows, and pretty regular teeth, with by no 
means sinall mouths, the disfiguring effect of 
the operations may be better imagined than 
described. The reason ascribed for this ex- 
traordinary practice is that each woman may 
show her husband that from henceforth she 
desires no admiration but his; though how 
a husband can reconcile himself to the disfig- 
urement, I cannot think. Fancy wooing a 
lovely brunette, with hair like the raven’s 
wing, and eyebrows to correspond, whose 
coral lips open to disclose two rows of pearls. 
Then, when the vows have been uttered, and 
this fair being becomes your own, picture to 
yourself what you must think on beholding 
the transformation that, in obedience to the 
tyrant custom, she has effected—the pearls 
suddenly turned to ebony, and the arch 
formed by the eyebrows now a bluish-looking 
desert ! ’’ 


The authoress can scarcely find words to de- 
scribe the exquisite scenery of the coast from 
Nagasaki to Yokohama, but rapturous ex- 
clamations must give place to a bit of real 
description, the subject being the back of the 
groom who led her horse when, having landed 
for an excursion, the party were on their way 
to the village of Kama-kura, in former days 
the capital of the whole empire of Japan :— 


‘A most elaborate subject, most cleverly 
tattooed, was what occupied my attention. 
It represented a Japanese, in full dress, 
seated in an arbor, as I judged by the profu- 
sion of red and blue flowers that appeared in 
all directions. He was playing the flute, the 
harmonious sounds of which were apparently 
exciting the admiration and delight of two 
ladies, who, with an immense number of pins 
in their hair, and dressed in the height of 
Japanese fashion, were standing near. We 
observed that this process of tattooing is very 
common about here. It is generally confined 
to the back, but not unfrequently extends the 
whole length of each arm, sometimes even 
embracing great part of the chest. The de- 
signs are of great variety—some purely floral, 
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others including the bodies of dragons, snakes, 
etc.” 


Unable, from an untoward circumstance, 
to visit Yeddo, the authoress returned to 
Nagasaki, and with an account of the theatre 
and the plot of the play performed in it, we 
close our extracts from Madame Anna d’A.’s 
light but amusing volume. 


“The day of our departure we went to the 
Japanese theatre, a temporary shed, the part 
where the audience sat being supported by 
stout poles, and the roof covered with mat- 
ting. The boxes were on each side, in two 
tiers, one immediately above the other. Into 
the highest we mounted by means of a ladder, 
and joined the merchant’s wife and family, 
who had engaged it for the day. The per- 
formance had long commenced, as the doors 
open early in the morning, and close at six 
p.m. When we arrived the drop scene was 
down, from which we concluded that one act 
was finished, and therefore the interval allowed 
us ample time to take a look round the house. 
The drop scene was a very gay one, represent- 
ing an enormous tiger, gaudily painted, ina 
jungle of very bluish-colored bamboo. The 
pit is divided into squares, each capable of 
holding from nine to ten persons. ‘These are 
generally occupied by a whole fanily, who 
pay four itziboos and a half (about nine shil- 
lings) for the compartment, in which they 
spend the entire day, making it a regular 
holiday, a servant bringing theiz food at ap- 
pointed hours in chow-chow, or food boxes. 
On one side of the pit a walk is formed by 
planks joined together, on which the actors 
and actresses come in and go out, when they 
do not wish to do 80 by the sides of the stage. 
At the back of the pit was a kind of raised 
platform for laborers and their families. Our 
‘box’ was on the left side, and opposite to 
us, partially concealed by a curtain, were 
seated those who constituted the orchestra, 
namely, two banjo players and one drummer. 
Before them sat a fat, flabby-looking individ- 
ual, whose air of importance and subsequent 
manoeuvres bespoke him at once to be a 
prompter, fully aware of the responsibility 
resting on his shoulders. Immediately in 
front of him was a long board, on which he 
hammered with a deafening noise, to an- 
nounce the entrance or exit of any performer, 
or on which he made the colophon, or conclu- 
sion, to any extra-pathetic or energetic pas- 
sage of the drama. Now, the klack-ka-ta- 


klack sounds are heard, and the curtain is 
drawn aside, disclosing a woman seated, or 
rather kneeling, with the curious kind of 
stool I have before described, for her to rest 
her back upon. She is very gayly attired, in 
the usual loose dress, to whic , however, she 
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has added a very long train, worn by all ladies 
of rank in Japan. Her hair is ornamented 
with an endless amount of pins and beads, 
and the powder on her face looks more like a 
thin covering of white muslin than any pow- 
dering I ever saw before. There is no deceit 
here, no attempt at slight improvement to the 
complexion, but the white looks as thick as 
a, and the effect produced is very ghastly. 

he dress of the man, too, in the play, with 
the exception of a small cape, and a greater 
variety of colors, is similar to that generally 
worn. From what I could gather of the plot, 
it seemed to be a serio-comic drama, the tale 
evidently being one of desperate jealousy. 
The lady whom we first see is an unfortu- 
nately jealous wife, who fancies her husband 
has fallen in love with another woman. She 
does not openly upbraid him for his unfaith- 
fulness, but secks redress from high quarters, 
and as she is evidently related to influential 
people, her appeal is not made in vain. The 
unlucky offender is apprehended, and con- 
demned to be decapitated, unless he saves 
himself the ignominy of a public execution 
by committing the harakari. Unwilling to 
be thus disgraced, he consents to this self-im- 
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molation. All is ac ay friends, relatives, 
and spectators assemble to witness the melan- 
choly sight. They only await the arrival of 
the doomed man, who is carried on to the 
— a Norimon. Some time is supposed 
to have elapsed since the audience last saw 
him, and in the interval, according to the 
custom on such mournful occasions, his hair 
has been suffered to grow, so that, on leaving 
the Norimon, he stands quite conspicuous 
amidst his shaven brethren. Every one ap- 
pears absorbed in watching this scene, perfect 
silence reigns around, broken only by the 
voices from the stage, which seem to come 
slowly and half-whispered. At this moment 
a commotion is heard outside, a heart-rend- 
ing cry disturbs the general tranquillity, the 
wife rushes into the place, and, uttering some 
words, totters forward in a manner which 
proves her intention of falling, when, fortu- 
nately, the extended arms of her lord and 
master save her, and she triumphantly exhib- 
its to the husband whom her jealousy had 
wrongfully accused, the order for his freedom, 
which she had herself sought for, and with 
difficulty obtained in time. 





Poor Kladderadatsch (the Prussian Punch), 
until now spared by Bismark-Schonhausen’s all- 
powerful hand (probably as a sign of his grati- 
tude for former ‘‘ honoraria’? for contributions 
he penned as an attaché at Frankfort), has at 
last shared the fate of nearly all non-feudal Prus- 
sian papers, and has received a first warning. 
But Kladderadatsch stands it very well. Among 
the clever allusions to the great fact with which 


_ the last number abounds, we select the following 


parody of the evil ghost’s words to Gretchen in 
church :— 


‘* Wie anders war dir’s 
Als du noch voll Unschuld 
Sonntaglich erschienst 
Halb heitre Spiele, 

Halb Spott im Herzen ! 
Was ist mit dir? 

In deinem Herzen 
Welche Missethat? 


*¢ Quid tum miser nunc dicturus? 
Quem Patronum rogaturus ? 
Quum vix Justus sit securus ! 
Nachbarin ! Euer Flaschchen ! ”’ 





‘* ERINNERUNGEN an Charlotte Stieglitz’? is 
the name of a collection, now first edited, of the 





letters and poems written by the husband of the 
too enthusiastic Charlotte, who, as is well known, 
committed suicide, in order that her phlegmatic 
husband might by it be moved to grand deeds, 
It is edited by Louis Curtze, who a few years ago 
edited the ‘ Letters of Heinrich Stieglitz to his 
Betrothed.’’ 


‘© Ravet; or, Thirty Years of a Woman’s 
Noble Life,’’ is the translation of the title of 
Dianitzka’s new German novel, of which Rahel 
Levin, the wife of Varnhagen von Ense, is the 
heroine, and which is to introduce the Schlegels, 
Goethe, Richter, Bettina, Madame de Stacl, etc., 
to the reader. 


A PsEUDONYMovs author (yclept Don Fulano) 
in Frankfort-on-the-Maine has written a curious 
‘drama from the life of a gambler,’’ called 
“Rien ne va plus!’’? The scene is laid in 
‘**Honte burg-sur-l’Abime,’’ and the piece is 
dedicated to M. Blanc, the director of the Hom- 
burg ‘* Hell.’’ 





Jutius BacHER’s new historical tale is to be 
called ‘* Ein Urtheilspruch Washingtons,’’? and 
is founded on an incident in the War of Inde- 
pendence. 
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THE ENGLISH CLERGY AND THE WAR. 


We find in the London Guardian, of Au- 
gust 12, the following letter from the Rev. 
Dr. Neale, Warden of Sackville College, 
which, from the heartiness and healthiness 
of its tone, will commend itself to our read- 
ers. Dr. Neale is well known among scholars 
as the author of an elaborate history of the 
Eastern Church, of which four volumes have 
already been published. He stands, in fact, 
in the front rank of English divines for his 
linguistic and theological attainments. He 
is a voluminous writer, and both in poetry 
and prose his contributions to the literature 
of the Church of England are of the highest 
value. 

Episcopalians, who have been annoyed and 
perplexed by the sympathy of so many of 
their co-religionists with the Southern rebel- 
lion, will be gratified at learning from an un- 
impeachable witness that a better and truer 
feeling is making itself known in the English 
Church. Strange and well-nigh unaccount- 
able is the bias which has hitherto warped 
the judgment of many good men in England, 
but there is ground for hope that they are 
about to discern their error. Dr. Neale’s 
letter is as follows.—North American. 


To the Editor of the Guardian. 

Sir,— Your American correspondent (whose 
letters, to my mind, are the truest and the 
most Christian which have appeared on the 
subject of the war) alluded very kindly, in 
one of his late communications, to my name. 
Perhaps you will allow me to assure him, 
through the medium of your pages, that, 
though undoubtedly a large majority of Eng- 
lish Churchmen sympathize with the South, 
ce it is not an inconsiderable minority which 

lieve, as I do myself, that never had nation 
a more righteous cause to fight for than the 
North ; that through its present agony it will 
struggle into a glorious future of Union ; that 
through the fire and water it will be brought 
out into a wealthy place; men to whom the 
notice, ** Fallof Vicksburg,” brought a thrill 
of delight after the weary waiting of so many 
months. Iam sure, also—and in two recent 
tours I have made through large portions of 
Englar a I have had ample occasion to see it 
—that this minority is rapidly increasing. 

But it is of the Church that I wish to 
speak. Ido not believe that the whole of 
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two parts of the Church should be indeper- 
dent (which I will presently show to be ab- 
surd), it surely was the duty of the undivided 
Church to cling together to the last—to give 
the one example of peace, to form the one 
link by which the two parties might have 
ore A in common to a peaceful separation 
or a peaceful reunion. hereas, while the 
future event was hanging in the greatest 
doubt, the temporal was embittered by a 
spiritual revolt ; that Church which ought to 
be builded as a city at unity with itself” con- 
stituted herself an active partisan in and pro- 
moter of war, and uttered not one word in 
reprobation of a bishop whom every primitive 
canon would, ipso facto on his shedding blood, 
have deposed. And still more bellicose was 
the letter lately addressed to you by a Con- 
federate clergyman, and roundly assertin 
that, even if the Union were re-establish 
by force, the Confederate Church would still 
exist; surely, the ne plus ultra of schism. 
But even granting that if the North and the 
South are finally separated (they never will 
be), the Church in each must be indepen- 
dent, is capable of an easy reductio ad absur- 
dum. It 1s allowed, of course, by the advo- 
cates of State rights that each State has the 
same right to secede separately which the 
Confederates had to secede together. Imag- 
ine the whole of the Confederate States seced- 
ing from each other, and becoming fragmen- 
tary sovereign peoples. The Church in each, 
_' the same rule is independent, owing no 
allegiance nor duty to her sisters. The bishop 
dies, the priests have to apply to another 
Church for consecration. Now, what goes 
of their independence! South Carolina, say, 
has remodelled her Prayer-Book, passed 
canons declaring slavery to be laudable, or 
divorce allowable, or some other equally mon- 
strous proposition. Her priests electa bishop, 
and apply for consecration to three other 
Churches. Would it not be competent to 
any one of the three to say: ** No; I will 
have nothing to do with you till you have re- 
stored your Prayer-Book or revised your 
canon! ’’ And if the Church of South Car- 
olina meant to exist, she must give way ; and 
where would be her independence then? 

I wish that some one of your readers would 
inform me by what law Confederate priests, 
now in England, minister in our churches; 
and whether those who allow them to do s0 
are not unintentionally incurring severe pen- 
alties. The act of Parliament which allows 


American clergy to take duty here expressly 
names priests of the Church of the United 





ecclesiastical history can show a more enor- 
mous and more unprovoked schism than the 
institution of the ‘ Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the Confederate States.”? Even 
granting that, were the separation final, the 





States. These men ostentatiously say, ‘*‘ We 
| do not belong, and we never will belong, to 
\the Church of the United States.”’ They, 
therefdre, are precisely in the same condition 
as were American and Scotch clergy before 
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the Relief act. Clearly, then, they get no 
permission from that act. Of course, the 
whole subject of such an act is humiliating 
to the freedom of the Church ; yet an Eras- 
tian check would perhaps be no unfitting 
punishment to the miserable Erastianism 
which would rend the Church because the 
State was divided. J.M. NEALE. 
Sackville College, East Grinstead, 
Aug. 6, 1868. 


To the above communication Mr. Beresford 
Hope replied at great length in the next num- 
ber of the Guardian ; and to a single sentence 
of his letter there came the following crush- 
ing rejoinder from the clergyman of the Chure 
of England, the Rev. Mr. Hole :— 


Sir,—In the letter of your correspondent, 
Mr. Beresford Hope, there is an expression 
which, as in frequent use by advocates of the 
Southern cause, and as calculated to give an 
impression not entirely consistent with fact, 
Tam unwilling to let pass without comment. 

Will you, therefore, kindly give me yet 
once more space for a few lines? The expres- 
sion [ allude to is that in which Bishop Polk 
is spoken of as ‘‘ having taken up arms in 
what he considered a sacred defensive cause, 
pro aris et focis.”” 

Now, we all know how close are the domes- 
tic ties among us, and how quick is the re- 
sponse in English minds to any allusion sug- 
gestive of our national attachment to our 
homes, but I must protest against the throw- 
ing a sentimental halo of ‘* hearths and homes ”” 
over a cause which, when divested of any 
such covering, must exhibit to all candid and 
unprejudiced minds the darkest and most re- 
pulsive features. 

Let us take a few facts which I can chal- 
lenge any one to gainsay. 

At the commencement of this war, Bishop 
Polk was one of the largest slaveholders and 
wealthiest planters in the Southern States : 
was it for the sacred ties of home, or for the 
maintenance of a system by which the labor 
of his estate was done at an almost nominal 
cost that this warlike prelate took up arms? 

Again, the experience of the most recent 
visitors to the Southern States makes it evi- 
dent that the condition of the slaves, even on 
the plantations most favored by kind and in- 
dulgent masters, is that of the most utter deg- 
radation—moral, intellectual, and spiritual ; 
that whilst sufficiently well fed ne clothed 
to enable them to perform their work, their 
owners’ care ceases here; that education is 
entirely discouraged, religion not approved 
of,—for both these would tend to make these 
human cattle think and be discontented,— 
cohabitation between the sexes without the 
marriage tie connived at for obvious reasons. 
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Is it for a cause which seeks to perpetuate, 
and still more to extend, a system such as this, 
and which has for this very end provoked all 
these horrors of civil war among a peaceful 
and prosperous people that we are to enlist 
the sympathies of Englishmen by sentimental 
appeals to the sacred calls of home ties? 
at is this war in effect but an outbreak of 
the long-smouldering jealousy of the South- 
ern States, against the growing influeyce of - 
abolition feeling, and how can we strictly call 
a war ‘ defensive’? which was not merely im- 
mediately provoked, but had been long and 
secretly meditated and prepared by those who 
are now reaping the reward of those whose 
own sin is made their terrible chastisement ? 
And yet one more fact. About two years 
since a cargo of nine hundred slaves was 
brought over from the African coast by John 
B. Gordon, of whom three hundred died on 
the voyage. We may imagine the unuttera- 
ble horrors of that passage. The miserable 
tool of Southern avarice was hung by order 
of the Lincoln Administration, but for those 
who employed him we find no condemnation. 
Thanking you much for your insertion of 
my last, 1 am, etc., J. E. Howe. 
Washford Pyne Rectory, 

Aug. 24, 1863. 


A WARNING TO THE BRITISIH GOV- 
ERNMENT. 


One of the strongest protests that has been 
made against the outfit of the rebel pirates 
in British ports appears in the People’s Jour- 
nal of Dundee, Scotland :— 


‘Ts rr Ricnt?—Four swift and powerful 
steamers, built under the supervision of well- 
known Confederate officers, to the order of 
the Confederate Government, and thoroughly 
equipped for war, in. and from our seaports, 
have now almost cleared the seas of the ships 
of a maritime power whose merchant marine 
is equal to our own. These four vessels, 
paid for in British gold, constructed by Brit- 
ish ship-builders, equipped in British ports, 
and manned by British sailors, now cruise 
on their work of destruction, with the Brit- 
ish flag hoisted as a decoy for the entrapping 
of the merchant vessels of the United States. 
Of the four privateers, only two, the Florida 
and the Southerner, have ever been in a Con- 
federate seaport. They are all entirely Brit- 
ish in their design = outfit. They belong 
to no recognized State; they obey no recog- 
nized law; they have no status as the war- 
ships of any sovereign power. British from 
thar keel to their pennants, they have nothing 
Confederate about them except the colorable 
pretext of a so-called commission from an 
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insurgent subject of the United States. Built 
in defiance of our municipal law, equipped 
under cover of untruths, got out of our ports 
clandestinely, and without any legal clear- 
ance, and now engaged in burning ships on 
suspicion, and without that legal testing of 
their captures which the usage, or, in other 
words, the law of nations require, these four 
incendiaries are making a war-history which, 
in turn, will ultimately create a war, for they 
are not only firing the ships of one of the 
world’s mightiest nations, but they are, at 
the same time, lighting in the heart of that 
proud and powerful nation a fire of hatred 
which assuredly will not die out in this gen- 
eration nor in the next. 

‘¢ These things are simple facts. Ameri- 
can captains, bronzed with tropical suns and 
gray with age,—men who have braved fevers 
and storms in acquiring a property in their 
fine ships,—are returning to their homes by 
dozens, ruined men—men beggared by the 
incendiarism of privateers fitted out by Eng- 
lish members of Parliament, in open and im- 

udent contravention of English law. And 
while all this is the case, there is on our 
statute-book an enactment which decrees 
punishment for all who furnish or fit out 
such privateers, or who ‘‘ attempt ’”’ to fur- 
nish such, or who ‘aid or assist’’ in an 
attempt to furnish such, or who are so much 
as ‘concerned in”’ the aiding or assisting 
of those who attempt to furnish such. Yet, 
in spite of this tightly drawn law, which 
thus includes not the chief criminal alone, 
but all, down to three removals of those who 
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have the remotest complicity in his guilt, 
more vessels of a similar kind are being built, 
and the offender is received in Parliament 
with cheers. 

‘¢ This is a serious state of things. We are 
drifting towards a war in which the right 
will not be with us—a war of portentous di- 
mensions, in which the working class will 
have no te pen J with the governing class— 
a struggle of giants into which Britain, con- 
demned by millions of her own children, will 
not be able to throw her undivided power. At 
80 grave a juncture, we beg of our readers to 
remember the example of the United States, 
for at this time statesmanship does not con- 
sist in answering with the quibbles of a coun- 
try attorney the just complaints of an angry 
nation, but in dealing out to that nation a 
measure of justice at Bor as complete as that 
which we have received at its hands. Ifcon- 
siderations of honor have no power to move 
the nation, considerations of interest should 
do so. It is for the people to consider whether, 
in the midst of peace and prosperity, they 
wish to fan among their kindred of the West 
those fires of indignation which threaten to 
become uncontrollable. It is for working men 
to ponder whether they will idly stand by and 
see their industrial interests sacrificed to the 
interests of two or three ship-builders, and a 
great nation wronged to gratify the preju- 
dices of a class. It is for me men of all 
ranks to oppose a policy which threatens to 
throw away peace and plenty in the purchase 
of present —* prospective disaster, and 


perpetual disgrace.” 





Tae current number of the Zeitschrfit fur 
allgemeine Erdkunde is one of the most inter- 
esting we have seen for some time. Among the 
contents we notice a description of the Discovery 
and Exploration of the Gulf of Mexico, from 
1492 to 1548, by Kohl ; Letters from Steudner 
to Barth ; Steudner’s Description of his journey 
to Gondar ; Kersten and Decken’s Ascent of the 
Kilimandjaro, ete. A very welcome addition is 
the index ,to all the papers, maps, and miscella- 
nea contained in the entire collection of this val- 
uable periodical. 


Tue first rather bulky volume of Neumann’s 
long expected ‘*Geschichte der Vereinigten 
Staaten von Amerika’? has been published at 
Berlin. It contains the History of the United 
States from the first foundation of the colony to 
the Presidentship of Jefferson. 








Mr. Herwoop of Manchester has issued o 
prospectus of a ‘* Memorial Edition of Shak- 
speare,’’? to be called the ‘* Reference Shak- 
speare,’’ ‘* a self-interpretative ’’ edition, on the 
plan of the ‘ Reference Bible.’ The editor is 
Mr. John B. Marsh, the author of ‘Sayings 


from Shakspeare.’? 


Tue fourth and fifth volumes of Dr. Lubarsch’s 
“* Secret Memoirs of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte,”’ 
published in German under the assumed name 
of L. Schubar, have just appeared at Berlin, 
containing “* The History of the Reign of Napo- 
leon III.’ 


In February last Australia added to her liter- 
aturea Medical and Surgical Review, published 
monthly} the fourth number of which has just 
reached this country. 
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LIFE IN 
From The London Review. 
LIFE IN HEAVEN.* 


Turs little book is a curious, and perhaps 
a well-meant performance. There are many 
things in the Bible which people take little 
or no account of, and yet concerning which 
some remarkable things are written. The 
author touches upon some of them. Upon 
the angels, for instance, he writes :— 


‘¢ The Scriptures, however, make known to 
us much iricidentally respectmg these angels 
of God: that they were created before the 
earth was, or man was formed ; for when God, 
on the morning of creation, summoned into 
existence the heavens and the earth, ‘ the 
morning stars sang together, and the sons of 
God shouted for joy ;’—that heaven is their 
usual habitation and home, where they are 
made glad by a habitual and uninterrupted 
view of the face of God: ‘ Take heed that ye 
despise not one of these little ones: for I sa 
unto you, That in heaven their angels do al- 
ways behold the face of my Father which is 
in heaven ;'—that they differ in rank—angels, 
archangels, principalities, powers, cherubim, 
seraphim ;—that their rank in heaven is high 
—sons of God, morning stars, undying cour- 
tiers in the high palace of eternity ;—that 
their form is beautiful and their appearance 
bright ; ‘ And I saw another mighty angel 
come down from heaven, clothed with a cloud; 


* <Tife in Heaven.” By the Author of “‘ Heaven 
our Home” and “‘ Mect for Heaven.” London : Simp- 
kin, Marshal, & Co. Edinburgh: W. P. Nimmo. 
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and a rainbow was upon his head, and his face 
was as it were the sun, and his feet as pillars 
of fire ;°—that they are immortal, and will 
thus never die: ‘ Neither can they die any 
more: for they are equal unto the angels; 
and are the children of God, being the chil- 
dren of the resurrection ;’—that their number 
is very great: ‘The chariots of God are 
twenty thousand, even thousands of angels : 
the Lord is among them, as in Sinai, in the 
holy place :’ ‘ And I beheld, and I heard the 
voice of many angels round about the throne, 
and the beasts, and the elders: and the num- 
ber of them was ten thousand times ten thou- 
sand, and thousands of thousands ;’—that 
they join in the worship of God: ‘ And all 
the angels stood round about the throne, and 
about the elders and the four beasts, and fell 
before the throne on their faces, and wor- 
shipped God, saying, Amen: Blessing, and 
glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving, and 
honor, and power, and might, be unto our God 
for ever and ever: Amen ;’—that they hold 
converse, and are able to communicate intel- 
ligence to the members of the human family : 
‘ And the angel said unto them, Fear not: 
for, behold, I bring you good tidings of great 
joy, which shall be to all people ;'—that they 
feel a deep interest in us: ‘ Likewise, I say 
unto you, there is joy in the presence of the 
angels of God over one sinner that repenteth ;” 
—that they are our guardians here during 
life, and bear us home to heaven at death. 
In heaven, angels will associate with us for 
eternity, and will freely communicate to us 
what they have seen and what they know of 
the ways and works of God.”’ 





M. Ernest Havert’s article on Renan’s “ Vie 
de Jésus,’’ reprinted from the Revue des Deux 
Mondes with a preface, is just published at Paris 
under the title, ‘* Jésus dans l’Histoire, Examen 
de la ‘ Vie de Jésus’ de M. Renan,’’ and has 
called forth, from the pen of the Bishop of Nimes, 
“Un Panégyriste de M. Renan: Lettre Pastor- 
ale contre un Article de la Revue des Deux 
Mondes par Ernest Havet.’’ 


“Tae Dark Houses of London’? is the title 
of a forthcoming volume by G. Rasch, the author 
of ** Garibaldi, the Sword of Italy.’’ It is to be 
a pendant to the ** Dark Housesof Berlin,’ and 
will contain sketches of Bedlam, Newgate, Mill- 
bank, the Tower-prisons, etc. 








Dr. Csterty of Gottingen gives us ‘* Der 
Gottesdienst der Englischen und der Deutschen 
Kirche,”’ an attempt to bring about uniformity 
of worship in the Protestant Churches of both 
countries, 


A German pamphlet, entitled ‘Greece, 
Turkey, and the East,’’ by Arial, supposed to 
be a high Austrian personage, is causing a cer- 
tain sensation in Germany. 


M. Cuartes Exprity, author of ‘* Le Brésil 
tel qui’il est,”’ has in the press, to appear on the 
8d of October, ‘‘ Les Femmes et les Moeurs de 
Brésil.’’ 


i eidbahacioatlinns 
Ben Jonson’s works are being translated into 
French by E. Lafond. 
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MY HOME. 


Tue evening hours are here—the hours I prize. 
The day’s work over, all my thoughts are 
turned 
To the sweet rest which head and hands have 
earned— 
To her who is so pleasant in my eyes. 


A mile of road, a sinuous shady lane, 
A patch of wood, a bridge—there stands my 
home ; 
No fairer ever yet in gilded tome 
Was pencilled; through the parlor window- 
frame 


I see the picture that adorns its walls, 
Graces each room, graces my inner life— 
The picture of a happy poor man’s wife : 

I hear the welcome from her lip that falls. 


Ere yet the sun drops in the little brook, 
Into the wood we take an hour’s soft stroll, 
Or, seated there, perchance some mighty soul 
Communes with ours from his undying book. 


For chiefly after all the cares of day, 
I love to hear her read those trees among : 
I often think the wild birds stay their song, 
To listen to a yet more thrilling lay. 


Not all alone we wander o’er the sward : 
A little merry sprite, half black, half ‘* tan,”’ 
More than a dog, and yet not quite a man, 

Is our companion, jester, friend, and guard. 


Just half-way up the road a gentle rise 
Reveals the lane, and there, with mingled hope 
And fear, I search each grassy curve and slope 
For her who is so pleasant in my eyes. 


She often comes to meet me: will she come, 
And stand just in the corner of the lane? 
She is my Home! Oh! will she come again, 
And make me, by her coming, nearer home ? 


*Twas thus in early days we used to meet. 
Yes !--that small speck has grown a flutt’ring 
dress, 
While the broad space between is growing 
less,— 
My busy eyes and heart outstrip my feet. 


And while my heart and eyes my steps outrun, 
My thoughts o’erleap the present, and my 
fears 
Say, ‘ will it be thus, too, in coming years, 
When evening falls and the day’s work is done ? 


Will she still wander with me in the wood, 
Still meet me in the corner of the lane? 
Or shall [ have to look for her in vain, 

And live alone on Memory’s meagre food?”? ° 


Aubert B. 
—Once a Week. 


MY HOME.—THE SHEEP AND THE GOAT. 












THE SHEEP AND THE GOAT. 


Nor all the streets that London builds 
Can hide the sky and sun, 

Shut out the winds from o’er the fields 

Or hide the scent the hay-swath yields, 
All night, when work is done. 





And here and there an open spot 

Lies bare to light and dark ; 
Where grass receives the wanderer hot, 
Where trees are growing, houses not ;— 


One is the Regent’s Park. 


Soft creatures, with ungentle guides, 
God’s sheep from hill and plain, 
Are gathered here in living tides, 
Lie panting on their woolly sides, 
Or crop the grass amain. 


And from the lane and court and den, ‘ 
In ragged skirts and coats, 

Come hither tiny sons of men, 

Wild things, untaught of book or pen, 
The little human goats. 





One hot and cloudless summer day, 
A poor o’er-driven sheep 
Had come a long and dusty way : 
Throbbing with thirst the creature lay— 
A panting, helpless heap. 


But help is nearer than we know 
For ills of every name: 

Ragged enough to scare the crow, 

But with a heart that pitied woe, 
A quick-eyed urchin came. 


His heart to him the medicine told : 
He took his little cap, 

His only cup for water cold : 

He knew a little it would hold— 
It had no holes, good hap ! 


And to the fountain fast he went, 
And filled it high and deep. 

Before he came the half was spent ; 

But half was left—life-element— 
To save God’s thirsty sheep. 


O little goat, born, bred in ill, 

Unfed, unwashed, unshorn ! 
Thou meet’st the sheep from breezy hill, 
Apostle of thy Saviour’s will, 

In London wastes forlorn. 


And let men say the thing they please, 
My faith, though very dim, 
Thinks He will say, who always sees, 
In doing it to one of these, 
Thou didst it unto Him. 
—Good Words. 








